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Our Contributors 


Robert J. Havighurst: Secretary, Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago, has written a paper that deals concretely with the basic problems of character edu- 
cation, describing the present situation and what the schools can do about it. 


Marjorie G. Banks: A counselor in Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
has contributed an article on a Handbook for Parents which is of special interest as an example 
of a cooperative enterprise of value to both parents and teachers. 


Virginia Fenety: An English teacher in Valley Stream Central High School, Valley 
Stream, New York, writes about one of the dean’s most important responsibilities, namely 
to improve the quality of the homerooms or other small guidance units. This article will give 
the dean practical and theoretically sound suggestions to pass on to the homeroom teachers. 


Harold Taylor: President of Sarah Lawrence College, stresses important values in the de- 
velopment of the individual, the contribution that a liberal education should make to that 
development, and suggests changes in modern education essential to achieving the goals set 
forth. 


Mabel M. Riedinger: A former high school teacher and now a member of the staff of 
the College of Education, University of Akron, has prepared an afticle especially rich in 
suggestions as to how the counselor or teacher may supplement the learning values a boy or 
girl receives from his part-time job experience. 


Sarah Gibson Blanding: President of Vassar College and former Dean of Women at the 
University of Kentucky, served as chairman of a stimulating and far reaching discussion of 
education for international understanding and cooperation, which we wish could be reported 
in much more detail. 


D. Louise Sharp: Dean of Women at the Central Michigan College of Education, directs 
our attention to a problem of critical importance, the recruitment of able young teachers. 
She has a host of valuable and practical suggestions about what the dean of women can do to 
encourage able young people to enter the profession. 





Morality and the Schools * 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


From the chorus of complaints in 
our current popular magazines, one 
could conclude that our boys and girls 
are fast becoming an immoral lot, un- 
able to tell the difference between 
right and wrong, and unwilling to 
make the effort at self-control when 
they do know what is right. Similar 
charges were made against the young 
people of the period immediately after 
World War I. In fact it is those young 
people, now grown to maturity, who 
are complaining about this day’s 
younger generation. 

Are we degenerating morally at 
such a rapid rate that each generation, 
denounced by its parents, in turn de- 
nounces its children? Is the amount 
of cheating in examinations and in 
games increasing in our schools? Are 
young people less loyal to their par- 
ents and their friends? Is sexual mo- 
rality decaying and is sexual promis- 
cuity on the increase in the younger 
generation? Are moral principles be- 
coming a thing of the past and are ex- 
pediency and self-interest becoming 
the measuring-sticks for behavior? 

It would be useful to have facts 
bearing on these questions. There are 
very few facts, and those that we do 
have are inconclusive. With respect to 
juvenile delinquency, the rates in- 
creased in some places during World 
War II, and did not increase in other 


“Paper read at meeting of the Secondary School 
Section of the National Association of Deans of 
Women at Chicago, March, 1948. 


places. Since the war there appears to 
have been some increase. But juvenile 
delinquency is mainly a slum phe- 
nomenon, and is not a useful index of 
the state of morality of the entire ju- 
venile generation. 

With respect to the sexual morality 
of the younger generation, Kinsey’s 
book on “Sexual Behavior of the Hu- 
man Male” indicates that there has 
been remarkedly little change in sex- 
ual behavior in the past forty years. 
There has been some increase in pet- 
ting, and some decrease in going to 
prostitutes. But sexual behavior in 
general is about the same for men to- 
day as it was for their fathers at the 
same age. 

Despite the paucity of information 
on which to base a judgment, the 
writer inclines to the view that the 
level of morality has dropped some- 
what during the present century. The 
decrease seems to have occurred main- 
ly in the area of “public” as distin- 
guished from “private” morality. In 
the private morality of truthfulness, 
loyalty, responsibility, and self-con- 
trol in one’s dealings with family, 
friends, neighbors, and teachers, there 
is little evidence of any lowering of 
standards. 

But in the public morality of gov- 
ernment, business, taxes, labor rela- 
tions, and international relations, the 
individual American appears to be los- 
ing his bearings. He votes and acts 
more obviously and more cynically for 
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his own immediate self-interest. He 
does not concern himself so much 
about the great moral truths and their 
application in the business of society. 

Even this judgment must be made 
with reservations, for political corrup- 
tion was rife in Amercan cities, during 
the nineteenth century, and interna- 
tional chicanery was widely practiced. 
Children were exploited in factories 
by owners who were pillars of moral- 
ity, and the public domain was plun- 
dered by rapacious men. 

As some social evils were discovered 
and cured by an aroused public con- 
science others came to take their 
places, and the need for intellectual as 
well as moral clarity became greater 
with the increasing complexity of so- 
ciety, which made it even more diffi- 
cult to understand the moral conse- 
quences of an act. 

The world as a whole has certainly 
grown worse, through two world wars 
and a world-wide economic depres- 
sion, than it was at the begnning of the 
twentieth century. In a worsening 
world, it is difficult to be optimistic 
about the moral improvement of man. 
Men must solve the problems of 
peace, stable economy, and religious 
and social tolerance in our society, or 
we shall have small chance of improv- 
ing the morals of our children. 

These basic moral problems of the 
modern world must be solved mainly 
through children, and the education 
of children. If the world is to become 
better, it will do so mainly because 
the next generation consists of better 
people than this generation. Fathers 
and mothers and teachers must some- 
how help children to realize the moral 
vision and moral aspirations which 
they cannot themselves realize today. 


Society Receives Wuat It Gives 
To CHILDREN 


The basic moral law describing the 
moral development of children is that 
children give back to society what 
they get from it. If society gives chil- 
dren affection and emotional security, 
they give back to society the attitudes 
of brotherhood. If society brings chil- 
dren up in an orderly, controlled man- 
ner, they will give back social order 
and law observance as grown-ups. Ex- 
ceptions to this law are negligible. 

In the following three brief ex- 
cerpts from case studies this law is 
illustrated. 


Tue Case or Don 


Don is a smiling, good-natured lad 
of eleven, who has grown up in a slum 
neighborhood. He is slow at school, 
and has found nothing there to reward 
him for hard, responsible work, or for 
loyalty and honesty. But in his own 
neighborhood gang he finds adventure 
and friendship. One day he told Kay, 
a field-worker who was friendly with 
his family and who never scolded him 
or punished him, how he learned to 
steal: 


Don was sitting on the floor of the living- 
room, rubbing his roller-skates with a piece of 
cloth torn from an old flannel pajama suit. 

“Do you like to skate, Don?” asked Kay. 

“Sure, and mother said I can go out to- 
night.” 

“Will you go roller-skating tonight?” 

“Maybe, or maybe I’ll go some place with 
the kids in my gang.” 

“You mean the Wildcats?’ What do you do 
when you go out with the Wildcats?” 

“Oh, sometimes we go raiding, and some- 
times we pick fights. We do all sorts of things. 
Gosh, I remember one time last summer the 
cops was after us. We'd been stealing reflec- 
tors off cars, you know them little things that 
hold the license plate on the car? Well, we 
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took a flock of those. Then we started down 
to the museum. Well, the cops in squad car 
44 was after us, and they’re awful mean. So 
we saw them coming and we threw all the 
reflectors in the bushes. They stopped us and 
said, ‘Where are all the reflectors, boys?’ and 
we said, ‘What reflectors?’ and they said, ‘We 
must have the wrong boys, then.’ 

“Well, then we went down into the cafe- 
teria in the museum and was stealing the salt 
and pepper shakers off the tables. Well, the 
cops came after us and they took us all in a real 
dark room and tried to scare us. But me and 
two other boys was in there and we saw a door 
they forgot to lock so we ducked out and beat 
it and come home. The next day we went 
back for the reflectors and then we sold them. 
We got about three dollars for them and then 
we went out and spent the money. And boy! 
Did we have a time! That was the best time 
I ever had in my life. We had sodas and candy 
and everything.” 

“Well, how do you learn how to do this 
stealing?” Kay asked. 

“Well,” said Don, “you pick out some guy 
who’s good at it and you go with him and you 
watch him and see how he does it. Some guy 
like Johnny Davis, he’s real good at stealing. 
Well, you must watch him and then you go out 
and try it, too, Only one thing, you got to be 
careful not to make any noise. Gee, you know 
Bennie Wilson? Well, him and another boy, 
they snatch pocketbooks.” 


“How do they do it?” 


“Well, you see a lady with a buggy and 
there’s her purse lying in front of the buggy. 
She turns around for a minute to light a cig- 
arette or something and then they’ll snatch the 
purse and run into a hallway and wait until 
she goes past. 

“Gee, I remember one time I found a pocket 
book down on 55th. It had a solid gold thing 
on it with an initial, no identification number 
or anything. Solid gold! Beautiful stuff! Well, 
I looked all through it for identification or 
something but I couldn’t find none, there was 
compacts and stuff like that in it, but there was 
$3.75 in it. Well, Jerry Bush was with me so 
I give him a dollar and I took the rest home 
to Mother.” 

“What'd your mother say then, Don?” Kay 
asked, 

“Well, I told her about Jerry Bush and how 


I give him a dollar and she said, ‘well, you 
could have brought the whole thing home, 
couldn’t you?’ That’s all she said, she didn’t 
scold me or nothing.” 

“By the way, Don,” Kay said, “What hap- 
pened to the Franklin kids the other day when 
the squad car picked them up?” 


“Oh, they was put up in the reform school _ 
for a coupla months,” said Don. “They won’t 
stay there very long. ‘Then they'll be out 
again.” 

“Then what?” Kay asked. 

“Same thing all over again, only bigger 
things this time.” 

“Well, Don, is it bad to steal?” 

“Sure it is; you get caught. Only one time 
the Russell kids was caught stealing and their 
old man took those kids and tied them in bed 
and put adhesive tape over their mouths so 
they couldn’t yell. And he left them there for 
a week. And they didn’t steal no more after 
that. I guess Ill have to stop stealing, though.” 

“Why, Don?” 

“Well, next year I may get a transfer to St. 
Thomas and then I'll be a Catholic and Catho- 
lics can’t steal and besides they got my finger 
prints in the dime store.” 

From a careful study of Don and his family 
it appears that Don was very much loved by 
his mother, who indulged him, favored him 
over his younger brother, almost never pun- 
ished him, and often lied about his behavior 
to spare him from his father’s anger. Don’s 
father was a man of irregular work habits, a 
drunkard, and a moody man. He would ignore 
the boy for days, and then turn on him and 
beat him with a belt for some minor piece of 
wrongdoing. So Don grew up without expe- 
riencing much control, and what control and 
punishment he did get was unsystematic. He 
said to Kay one day, when she asked him what 
he did that was bad, “I don’t really know 
what’s bad until I do it.” 


Society, through his family, gave 
Don few rules to go by, led him to be- 
lieve that he would be forgiven with- 
out punishment for lying and stealing, 
and punished him unsystematically, so 
that he did not learn to associate pun- 
ishment with wrong-doing. Through 
the school, society was unable to find 
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anything constructive in Don’s be- 
havior for which to reward him. And 
so he grew up with a dislike for school 
and for the values it stood for. 
Through his delinquent neighborhood 
society Don was taught that there was 
excitement and the reward of ready 
money in stealing and eluding the 
police. 

Hence Don, who got from society 
no experience of law and order and 
no reward for honest, responsible, 
loyal behavior in school, gave back to 
society a disorderly, dishonest, irre- 
sponsible kind of behavior. 


Tue CaszE or SMOKY 


“The way I am now, nobody’s going to hurt 
me any. If they want to treat me O.K., all 
right; if not, all right. It’s not going to bother 
me any. I don’t show no consideration for other 
people—not as much as I should, I guess—but 
if they want to be nice to me, I’ll be nice to 


them. Otherwise, what difference does it 
make?” 

And that’s Smoky. He feels he has been 
“kicked around,” and he knows he has been 
hurt; but if he can help it, he won’t be hurt 
again. 

Unfortunately, he can’t help it. He has 
even less faith in himself than he has in others. 
He continues to be dependent and unhappy, 
while he struggles for independence chiefly by 
taking a negative and defiant attitude toward 
society. 

Smoky is dark-eyed, with black curly hair. 
He has very good, delicate features. When the 
young woman field worker first saw him, she 
wrote, “He impressed me as nice-looking, 
someone who would like to be friendly and to 
accept friendliness but who has long been wary 
of people.” He was very careless about his ap- 
pearance, and became more so during his last 
two years in high school. On the occasion of 
her last interview with him the interviewer 
wrote, “As I have seen Smoky this year, his 
appearance has been successively less attractive. 
The last time he was quite unkempt and dirty. 
His hands were very dirty. He was wearing a 
pair of dirty overalls, and he left his cap on 


throughout the interview. He did not give the 
impression of wanting to be disrespectful and 
inconsiderate. He seemed rather to be preoc- 
cupied and unhappy, unaware of the fact that 
he might not be doing the considerate thing.” 

Smoky is rated by adults and by his age- 
mates in the lowest quartile on moral charac- 
ter. In fact, he is nearly lowest in his group 
on responsibility and honesty. 

Shortly after Smoky entered elementary 
school his parents separated, and since that time 
he has lived with his mother in the otherwise 
childless home of her married brother. This 
family is a lower-middle class family which is 
respected in the community and which takes a 
minor part in community activities. 

Smoky’s father was a travelling man. He 
made a fairly good salary, and Smoky, the only 
child, had plenty of nice clothes and toys dur- 
ing his early childhood. But his parents quar- 
relled a good deal during the brief periods 
when the father was at home. Their separation 
was unpleasant for Smoky. Ten years after- 
ward he was asked to answer a questionnaire 
which contained, among other items, the fol- 
lowing: “describe briefly some conditions or 
situations in which you had a lot of unpleas- 
antness or disappointment.” He said, in answer 
to this, “About the only one I can remember is 
when my folks separated.” Later in discussing 
this reply, Smoky said he could remember very 
well everything that happened. He said, “It 
wasn’t much fun,” and shook his head. 

On a questionnaire about family relations, 
Smoky said that he had no recreation with his 
family, and that he did not eat regularly with 
them. He said that his family very often 
nagged him, and were suspicious of him. 

This “family” to which Smoky referred con- 
sists of his mother, uncle and aunt. Some peo- 
ple say, “His aunt and uncle spoiled him.” 
Others say, “They always expected too much 
of him. They’ve thought he ought to act like 
a grown-up ever since he was a kid.” Smoky 
himself says: “There’s three people yelling at 
me at home and that’s too much.” 

On another questionnaire, Smoky said that 
he felt his parents were not interested in him, 
and that he often wanted to leave home for 
good. On a questionnaire about his interests, 
he was lowest among the boys of his group on 
liking activities with his family. 

Smoky’s academic record in high school is 
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very poor and places him in the lowest fourth 
of his group. It is probably because of this rec- 
ord that his peers regard him as “not very 
smart,” when actually he is above average in in- 
telligence. In tests of mechanical aptitude he is 
superior. His grade school teachers thought of 
him as a bright boy. “He did good work while 
he was in grade school and seemed to get along 
all right.” His high school teachers recognize 
that he has more ability than he makes use of, 
but their attitude toward him has been colored 
by the fact that he has been a behavior prob- 
lem and a source of irritation. 

Smoky is an unhappy boy who feels that the 
world, the quite “respectable” portion of it in 
which he is expected to live, has given him a 
raw deal. He proposes to get even by being 
contemptuous of the standards of that society 
and by refusing to conform to them. He failed 
to find in his family the kind of affection and 
security that he needed; and he is not a strong 
enough person to face the world and make an 
adequate adjustment without that security. He 
lacks faith in himself, and he lets self-pity get 
in the way of a realistic understanding of him- 
self and his problems. He is weak-willed rather 
than “bad” and needs outside support if he is 


to develop faith in himself and if he is to use 
constructively the good intelligence that he has. 


Tue CasE or Curt 


“The best thing that could happen to me is 
to become important in the college or univer- 
sity I hope to go to,” writes Curt at the age 
of sixteen. 

He is an ordinary-looking boy, in that pe- 
riod of rapid physical growth preceding ma- 
turing. His most striking feature is the intense 
gaze which he levels at the world from his 
deep-set brown eyes. 

Curt’s character reputation is very high. In 
moral courage, loyalty, and honesty his reputa- 
tion scores put him very close to the top of the 
group. In friendliness and responsibility he is 
slightly lower, though still well above average. 
His own comments show that he wants respon- 
sibility but is not sure that he can handle it. 
He regards this as one of his greatest problems 
in life. 

Curt is one of several children in an upper- 
middle class family. His father is a professional 
man and is said by leading citizens to be “one 
of the finest men we have in town.” His 


mother comes from a “good family.” Accord- 
ing to their minister, “They do everything to 
give their children the proper advantages.” 
Both father and mother are leaders in commu- 
nity affairs. The father is known as an inde- 
pendent thinker and sometimes makes people 
angry by his outspoken comments. The family 
training has been rather strict, and Curt has 
learned to obey his parents and to depend on 
them, At seventeen he is just beginning to 
show signs of being irked by family control. 

On tests of intelligence and academic 
achievement Curt does extraordinarily well. 
His school grades place him in the top quartile 
of his class. He likes science and mathematics 
and plans to become an engineer. This seems 
to be an appropriate choice for a boy with his 
abilities, interests, and background. 

Curt impresses the observer as having a 
“strong” personality but not an easy or smooth 
one. His manner of dealing with people is too 
direct and humorless for them to like him very 
much, though they are bound to respect him. 
He holds himself under control at all times; 
and cannot, as he puts it, “‘cut loose.” For ex- 
ample, he once said: 

“I can’t spend money like the other fellows 
do, Some of them can take ten dollars and blow 
it just like that. Gee, ten dollars lasts me three 
weeks,” 

When asked what abilities he would like 
which he does not now have, he said: 

“I need the ability to make up my mind.” 

On psychological tests which aim to probe 
the emotions and get at the basic forces of the 
personality, Curt shows a good deal of unrest 
and anxiety. He is holding his impulses in 
check, and is samewhat bewildered and alarmed 
at his adolescent emotions. This is not un- 
healthy in a boy like Curt, though it causes 
him considerable discomfort. : 

Curt has had an affectionate but orderly and 
systematic family discipline which has taught 
him that if he is responsible and loyal in his 
dealings with the world, the world will reward 
him for it. In school he has been rewarded for 
this kind of behavior, both by getting good 
grades and by being elected to positions of 
honor such as Class President. He will go 
through life always sure that society will give 
him a “square deal” in return for his own con- 
structive and effective contribution to society. 
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How Can THE HicH ScHoots 
Teacw Morat Benavior?* 


Basically, the aim of the high school 
as far as teaching moral behavior is 
concerned should be to create a social 
environment which systematically re- 
wards good moral behavior. With a 
widely-varied program, the school 
could offer something worthwhile to 
every boy or girl, bright or dull, up- 
per, middle or lower class. There 
should be opportunities for everybody 
to do something satisfying — some- 
thing that is within the reach of his 
abilities and interests. This is especial- 
ly necessary for the deviate individ- 
uals, who, because of their particular 
experiences or their particular per- 
sonalities, do not quite meet the usual 
school expectations. The young artist, 
the intellectual genius, and the lower 
class child are often deprived of ways 


of meeting the expectations of the so- 
cial environment when actually they 
may have unusual capacities for mor- 
ally constructive behavior. 

Of all the areas of social environ- 
ment, the school is the most important 
in the character formation of the ado- 


lescent. Even though the School 
Board and the high school faculty may 
not talk about character education or 
plan for it explicitly, almost every de- 
cision they make has implications for 
character formation. 


Personal Contact with Teachers of 
Moral Stature 


The first task of the high school 
should be to bring the pupil into con- 
tact with teachers and with other pu- 

*Most of the material in this section of this paper 
is taken from Chapter 18 of Adolescent Character and 


Personality by Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba. 
To be published in 1949 by John Wiley and Sons. 


pils who can set him a worthy exam- 
ple. The following story, told by a 
business man, illustrates how this was 
done in one case. 


“You know, when I look back on it, I come 
to the conclusion that one man probably did 
more to shape my life than anyone else. The 
fact of the matter is, I think there’s one man 
in every man’s life that molds him for better 
or worse, 

‘Now when I was in high school I was just a 
playboy, I guess you’d call it, for the first two 
or three years. I just. fooled around. I never 
had any ambition. Then we got a new princi- 
pal. He taught mathematics. Well, you know, 
that fellow always had some respect for me, 
and I'll tell you, I really had respect for him. 
If 1 wanted to leave the room to go some- 
where, I’d always ask him, and he’s say, ‘Go 
ahead, and come back when you’ve finished.’ 

“Well, one day I was feeling sick. I’d been 
sick the night before. I was sitting there in 
math class when suddenly I knew I had to get 
out of that room. I didn’t have time to raise 
my hand or say anything to him, I just beat it 
straight to the door, and got out just in time. 
Well, when I came back, he looked at me and 
I didn’t say anything. Then I went up at the 
end of the hour and I said to him: 

“Mr. Harris, I’m sorry that I had to leave 
without your permission, but it was necessary.’ 

“He said, “Dick, I'll tell you. You may do 
anything without my permission, as long as it is 
necessary and you think it honorable. Now, 
always in life if you have to do a thing, if it’s 
necessary and you consider it honorable, do it, 
and don’t worry about the consequences.’ ” 

“Well, you know, that hit me, and ever 
since then I’ve always thought of that. That’s 
been kind of the guiding principle of my life.” 


Every teacher in the high school 
has the opportunity to serve boys and 
girls in this way, but it goes without 
saying that not every teacher has the 
moral stature to stand as an example 
and a guide to students. 

Not the teachers alone, but also the 
leaders among the students set pat- 
terns in moral behavior which are imi- 
tated by other students. During the 
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high school years there is almost a 
slavish adherence to the fashions in 
dress, speech, and behavior of the ado- 
lescent peer culture. It is a mystery, 
sometimes, who sets the fashions; but 
the patterns of moral behavior will 
usually be found to stem from small 
groups of the older and more mature 
students. 

The teachers will find their own 
personal influence multiplied many- 
fold if they can establish their influ- 
ence over a few students in key posi- 
tions. 


Suitable and Democratic Experiences 


The second task of the high school 
is to create a program broad enough 
and democratic enough so that literal- 
ly everyone of high school age can 
find something that satisfies him and 
at the same time is recognized as a 
worthwhile part of the school’s pro- 
gram. The school should widen its 
scope of activities, both in curricular 
and extra-curricular offerings. 

The cooperative work-study course 
is one of the best aspects of the high 
school program for character develop- 
ment. It helps to put many students 
in a better relation to the school, with 
a resultant improvement in their char- 
acters. Other vocational courses should 
be offered, and the facilities of the 
school for work in shop, domestic arts, 
and fine arts should be improved. 

In addition to adding to the cur- 
riculum, general education courses 
could be made more effective to the 
degree that they are made more rele- 
vant to students’ interests, and are 
given more meaning in terms of con- 
crete applications to students’ lives. 

Extra - curricular activities offer 
countless possibilities for the develop- 


ment of good character. An example 
is given in the following statement 
written by a teacher: 


Democratic living, or good citizenship, or 
whatever you want to call it, is not just talking 
about how children ought to behave. In the 
newspaper group it is taking turns; it is stick- 
ing to a job because the group is depending on 
you; it is showing someone else how to use a 
stylus; it is putting the scissors back in the 
drawer where the next group can find them; it 
is picking up a pin from the floor (even if “I 
didn’t put it there”); it is moving the type- 
writer carriage over when erasing; it is calling 
up a pal to say, “Please take over for me; I have 
a cold and Mother won’t let me come to 
school”; it is distributing copies of the paper 
without causing a commotion; it is using the 
paper-cutter for its legitimate purposes, not 
“just for the heck of it”; it is trying to put 
into the paper the names of boys and girls who 
are seldom mentioned; it is putting the papers 
in the teachers’ mailboxes without disturbing 
the office staff; it is turning out the light and 
locking the door if the typewriting room is to 
be left empty.? 


Beyond establishing a broad and va- 
ried program, the school must search 
systematically for those individuals 
who need special help, either because 
they are not well adjusted to the 
school program or because they give 
evidence of unsatisfactory moral con- 
duct. No matter how broad and rich 
the school program will be, there will 
inevitably be some misfits and some 
moral deviates. To help these people 
the school should have a well-planned 
guidance program with a specially 
trained person in charge. 

Once having identified the small 
group who need special attention, the 
next step is to plan a program for 
each one. In one case it may be a mat- 
ter of encouraging a positive relation- 


*Merrick, Nellie L., “The Class Newspaper as a 
Learning Experience,” School Review 53:218-226; 
1945. 
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ship between the student and one of 
the teachers. This teacher may pro- 
vide the understanding and the con- 
duct examples which are lacking in 
the home and neighborhood life of 
the student. In another case it may be 
a matter of working with the minister 
in one of the churches. Another case 
may involve finding a job for the stu- 
dent under an especially intelligent 
and sympathetic employer. Still an- 
other case may require helping the 
student to make one or two good 
friends in the school. 


Intellectualization of Moral 
Experience 


The third task of the high school is 
to encourage the intellectualization of 
moral experience. The courses in 
English, history, and social studies 
should be taught with this as one of 
their purposes. In literature, for ex- 
ample, many of the books usually read 
in a desultory way by high school stu- 
dents can be brought to life and their 
moral meaning made clear by good 
teaching. Such books as The Scarlet 
Letter, Macbeth, Arrowsmith, and 
Crime and Punishment can be dull 
stuff, or they can be turned into pro- 
found moral experience, depending on 
the way they are taught. 

In history there should be speciai 
attention to the great ethical charac- 
ters, the prophets and martyrs of our 
culture, and to the great ethical move- 
ments. It should be made clear by the 
teacher that these. persons often had 
to go against popular approval and 
popular morality in order to be true 
to their own moral principles. In so- 
cial studies the moral issues involved 
in social problems should be pointed 
out. The problems of peace, interna- 


tional organization, capital and labor, 
unemployment and civil liberties are 
to a large extent moral problems. The 
teacher should trace the consequences 
of social action on problems like these, 
and bring out the responsibility of 
each individual to apply his moral 
principles to their solution. 


The student should get actual ex- 
perience in tracing the consequences 
of moral behavior in a great variety of 
situations, common and uncommon. 
He should also be taught to apply 
general moral principles in many sit- 
uations, especially the situations in 
which there is conflict of values. 


The following examples of the crit- 
ical application of moral principles in 
a variety of high school situations will 
show how the extra-curricular life of 
the school may encourage the devel- 
opment of and application of moral 
principles. 

The time came to choose the junior class 
play. Ordinarily this was handled by one of 
the teachers in consultation with three or four 
juniors whose talent assured them leading 
parts; and they would choose a play that suited 
their particular abilities. This year the coach 
for the play, a new teacher, asked for a meeting 
of the entire junior class. At this meeting she 
called for a discussion of the purposes the play 
was to serve. After a lengthy discussion, the 
class decided that they wanted a play which 
would do two things: first, give a great many 
people a chance to participate; and second, 
teach some kind of a lesson (a play of “social 
significance”). Then a committee was elected 
to select the play. All of this consumed valua- 
ble time—time which might have gone into 
rehearsal. Many teachers would have lost pa- 
tience and taken the situation into their own 
hands, fearing that there would not be time for 
adequate play practice. But this teacher be 
lieved that the decisions by the class, both of 
which were moral decisions, were worth more 
than the extra practice. 

Yin te, ee. 
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The school had an honor society, to which a 
person might be elected as a junior or a senior, 
though only the most outstanding juniors were 
elected. There grew up a good deal of criti- 
cism of the idea of having an honor society 
which distinguished people mainly for the pos- 
session of superior intelligence or talent, both 
of which were gifts. Eventually the students 
making up the society decided to change their 
criteria for selection to the society by adding 
“citizenship.” A certain girl in the junior 
class was a brilliant student. She wrote better 
stories and poems than anyone else. She was 
a good athlete, and a good dancer. But she 
was unwilling to do humble things. When 
drudgery was necesesary, she absented herself, 
or stood around as if her presence alone was 
boon enough to the people who had to do the 
ordinary work. The Honor Society refused to 
elect her. It was a great blow to the girl, and 
she was bitter about it. One of the teachers 
whom she trusted tried to explain to her, but 
she became angry, and would not listen. Never- 
theless, the fall of her senior year saw a subtle 
change in her attitudes, a change which be- 
came more visible as the year went on. She 
began to do some of the necessary little things, 
without calling attention to them. When she 
was elected to the Honor Society at the close 
of her senior year she had become quite a dif- 
ferent person. 

* *¢ * * * * 


This school is located in a manufacturing 
city, and draws students from a working-class 
area, which includes an expanding Negro popu- 
lation. Tension has risen in the city, and there 
have been some ugly racial incidents. Fore- 
seeing difficulty in the high school, the faculty 
formed a student Committee on Race Rela- 
tions. This committee has taken the lead in 
formulating a race relations policy for the 
school, and has succeeded in settling all diffi- 
culties as they have arisen. Complaints are 
brought before the committee and usually 
ironed out without reference to the faculty. 
Recently members of the student committee 
have attended an adult Conference on Race 
Relations as official representatives of their 
organization. 

"Se (Se SG 


The senior class decided to hold a fair, to 


taise money for books for the school library. 
After the date had been set and publicity had 


been sent out, the Country Club decided to 
hold a party on the same night, which would 
draw a number of the students and their par- 
ents away from the fair. Several of the boys 
and girls of Country Club families shrugged 
their shoulders and said, “Who wants to go to 
the fair anyway? It will be a bore. A lot of 
people will be there that we don’t know and 
don’t want to know, and the entertainment 
will be tame compared with what we will have 
at the Club.” 

But two of the members of this group 
thought otherwise. They talked with the prin- 
cipal, and on his advice got the country Club 
group together and said this to them. 

’ “We all want the school to have a better 
library, and we all agreed that we should try 
to raise some money for books, . Now this fair 
has been decided on as the way to raise money. 
If we don’t help to plan the entertainment at 
the fair, and if we don’t bring our parents, 
other students will become discouraged and stay 
away, too, and the whole affair will be a fail- 
ure. We have an obligation to the school that is 
more important than our having a good time 
that particular evening.” 

After some argument they won their point. 
The Country Club group went to work on the 
fair, induced their parents to come and helped 
to make the fair a success. 


Humanizing of Moral Character . 


Finally there should be a conscious 
attempt to Awmanize the moral char- 
acter of students—to help them build 
up broad sympathies and tolerance for 
differences of morality among differ- 
ent social classes and different cultures. 

This humanizing of moral charac- 
ter, if combined with the rational 
analysis of moral principles and moral 
behavior, and if carried on under 
teachers who themselves possess good 
character, would be in no danger of 
degenerating into moral relativism. It 
would help, instead, to give the com- 
passion and humility which are needed 
to temper the vigor and rigidity of 
American middle class morality. 





“This Is Your High School” 


MARJORIE G. BANKS 


This is the story of how a handbook 
for parents of students about to enter 
high school was cooperatively devel- 
oped in Roger Ludlowe High School. 
This school has an enrolment of over 
one thousand students and a staff of 
fifty-five men and women. 


An EmsBryonic THOUGHT 


“What rating does your high school have?” 

“If my son takes woodworking in high 
school, does he need further training when he 
leaves high school?” 

“What colleges are represented by your fac- 
ulty members?” 

“Is Latin absolutely required for college en- 
trance?” 


As deans or counselors in high 
schools, have you not been asked many 
times questions like those quoted 
above plus many, many more? Have 
you not wished that you had a book- 
let containing many of the answers to 
give to these inquiring parents? It is 
true that answers to a large number 
of these questions are recorded in va- 
rious places such as the principal’s 
office, in the guidance director’s rec- 
ords or files, in the library or even in 
our own files. How helpful it would 
be if this information were collected in 
one place and in a printed form! Thus 
during the summer of 1947, was born 
the idea of a Handbook for Parents 
of students about to enter our high 
school. 


Just before school opened I hap- 
pened to meet our principal and in the 
course of our conversation, I asked 
him what he thought of such a plan. 
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He agreed that it would be useful and 
suggested that I present the idea to 
the Guidance Council after school 
opened. 


FoRMULATION OF PLaANs 


In order that the Council might 
have time to think over the sugges- 
tion before the meeting, I prepared 
the following letter and gave it to the 
members several days before the 
meeting. 

Members of the Council: 

You have probably been asked by parents 
at various times innumerable questions such as: 

“What subjects should my daughter take to 
be a nurse?” 

“What colleges have your graduates attend- 
ed during the past five years?” 

“Is your marking system the same as that 
used in the elementary schools?” 

“Has any member of your staff graduated 
from College? If so, how can I make 
an appointment to talk with him?” 

“How much time should my son spend on 
his homework?” 

“If my son should take the industrial arts 
course, would he need further training after 
he graduates from high school?” 

“What provisions are made for making up 
work when students are absent?” 

“How does a student become a member of 
the Student Congress of the National Honor 
Society?” 

Do you think it would be helpful if we as 
sembled the information answering many of 
these questions into a Handbook for Parents! 
Such a booklet might be used by our Guidance 
Director when he works with the members of 
the eighth grades in the spring and also be 
given to parents of transfer students when they 
enter the high school. 

Please comment upon the suggestion and list 
any points which you think should be included 
in such a booklet. 
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Our Guidance Council is made up 
of the Principal, Assistant Principal, 
Guidance Director and seven teacher- 
counselors. At the Council meeting I 
explained more in detail the thoughts 
which I had been considering during 
the summer months. The members 
were very frank in their questions and 
in their reactions to the idea. The 
Director of Guidance felt that there 
was a definite place for such a booklet. 
He recognized a positive need for 
closer coordination between the ele- 
mentary schools and the high school. 
Such a booklet would help to bridge 
the gap and also help to alleviate 
many of the adjustment problems. 
Another member suggested that the 
booklet be mimeographed in order to 
test its usefulness for a year before 
having it printed. A further sugges- 
tion was to have meetings of the par- 
ents in the elementary schools to 
discuss the material included in the 
booklet. The Council then voted to 
accept the idea and that it should be 
presented to the faculty for discus- 
tion and adoption. 


The next step, therefore, was to 
place the suggestion before the entire 
faculty. The principal preferred that I 
tell the faculty about the plan before 
giving them the letter quoted below. 
This I did at the meeting. Due to a 
full agenda, very little time was al- 
lowed for discussion. I distributed the 
letter and had several personal con- 
ferences with many of the staff. Most 
of them felt that the handbook was 
definitely needed. The letter was as 
follows: 


Members of the Faculty: 


You have probably been asked by parents at 
Various times some of the following questions: 


“‘My daughter does not know how to study. 
How can I help her?” 

“Does Roger Ludlowe High School have a 
certain rating?” 

“Is it possible for a boy taking the college 
course to take work in the electrical shop?” 

“How much time should my son spend on 
his homework? Does he have homework every 
night?” 

“If my daughter elects the commercial 
course, will she need further training after she 
graduates from high school? 

“How many points are needed each year 
for promotion!” 

Do you think a booklet answering these ques- 
tions as well as many more might be helpful 
to parents? Please list any suggestions, either 
for or against such a plan. 


The responses to this letter were 
very gratifying and helpful. I tabu- 
lated the responses under two head- 
ings: (1) reactions upon the part of 
the faculty with regard.to such a 
handbook, and (2) their suggestions 
for material to be included. 

(1) Reactions: 

“Parents would probably welcome such a 
booklet.” 

“It would seem that there is a great deal of 
misinformation concerning schools and their 
rating in this area. Comments are made which 
are obviously based upon hearsay and quite un- 
founded.” 

“Very definitely needed. Questions such as 
those mentioned should be answered for bene- 
fit of parents.” 

“Not only helpful to parents but also help- 
ful to our faculty members as well—especially 
to us new members.” 

“Idea is sound and ties in with the plans for 
community cooperation and understanding. 
The Fox (the school newspaper) is a good me- 
dium of communication with parents which 
might be helpful.” 

“Certainly a fine idea. Parents deserve it.” 

“I believe it is needed very badly. This is 
definitely in line with the homeroom teachers 
of freshmen in their resolution of June 1945 
that freshmen need such a book. Nothing as 
yet has materialized from this resolution.” 


(2) Many suggestions were made 
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that were finally incorporated in the 
Handbook. 

I wanted the parents also to have a 
share in compiling this booklet. The 
Guidance Director conferred with the 
Elementary Supervisor and secured 
her permission to use certain schools 
throughout the town for the purpose 
of asking the parents whether they 
would be interested in such a booklet 
and what material they would like to 
have included in such a handbook if 
we compiled it. I wanted to have rep- 
resentative parents of all groups in the 
town participating. The following 
plan was devised and four schools 
were selected from different sections 
of the town. School A represented the 
older, native families; School B—new 
families of average and above average 
financial status; School C—combina- 
tion of housing project and first and 
second generation families; School D 
—very low economic status but thrifty 
families. The methods of approach 
varied. 

School A is located near my home 
and as I know most of the families in 
this school, I decided to visit these 
parents and chat with them informally 
about the high school. 

In Schools B, C and D, the Guid- 
ance Director, in his weekly visits to 
these schools, talked with the princi- 
pals, the eighth grade teachers and the 
children and explained to them what 
we were trying to do. The following 
letter was given to the children in 
School B to take home to their par- 
ents: 


Dear Parents: 

As your son or daughter is about to enter 
Roger Ludlowe, no doubt many questions arise 
in your mind about the High School. Would 
it be helpful for you to have a booklet answer- 


ing some of these questions? _... YES, 
NO. If so, we would want to include infor- 
mation which would be most valuable to you. 
We would appreciate any. comments upon the 
suggestion. Please list items about which you 
would like information. Thank you for your 
interest. — Guidance Council of Roger Lud- 
lowe High School. 


A similar letter was given to the 
children in Schools C and D. Instead 
of asking them to list items about 
which they would like further infor- 
mation, we asked them to check items 
in which they were interested. The 
check list follows: 

I. The School 


Names of faculty members and 
their educational training 
Il. General Information 
_...__Explanation of marking system 
Absences, tardiness and provisions 
for make-up work 
Daily schedule 
Safety precautions (fire drills, 
safety commission) 
Study helps 
....Home work 
Books and their care 
Requirements for promotion and 
graduation 
Assembly programs 
Transportation 
Blanket Tax—class dues 
......-Insurance (athletic, instrumental) 
died Cafeteria (cost of meals, regula- 
tions) 
_......What Roger Ludlowe expects 
from its students 
.......List any other items about which 
you would like information 
. Courses of Study 
Subjects required in each course 
.......Subjects offered by each depart 
ment 
Vocational goals of each course 
IV. __...Extra-curricular activities 
(clubs, sports, student government, 
awards) 
V. Higher institutions attended by grad- 
uates of Roger Ludlowe 
VI. Comments or Suggestions 
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We asked that these letters be re- 
turned the following week. Splendid 
cooperation was received in all of the 
schools. Some of the parents checked 
the “No” indicating that they were 
not interested in the plan, others just 
signed their name noting approval, 
but the majority really made excel- 
lent suggestions and contributions. 
The results were then tabulated. 


School A—Parents wanted to know 
more about 


1. The counseling program—What its ob- 
jectives were and who were the counsel- 
ors. How often does a counselor see his 
counselees? How does a student make an 
appointment with his counselor? Is it pos- 
sible for parents to have a conference with 
the counselor? 

. The rating of the high school—ls it true 
that the high school is rated? If so, who 
rates it and on what basis? Does Class A 
or B in athletics mean that the school is 


rated the same scholastically? 

. College entrance requirements and the 
methods of admission—Where can you 
find the requirements for entrance to col- 


What is meant by certification 


leges? 
What is the scholastic aptitude 


grades? 
test? 

. Colleges attended by high school grad- 
uates during the past few years — Have 
good students ever been denied entrance 
to colleges of their first choice? Is the 
high school notified when students are 
dropped from college? Is the reason for 
dismissal given? 

. Courses offered in academic and non-aca- 
demic fields — Can a boy enrol in the 
general course and take college preparatory 
subjects? Is there a difference between 
academic and non-academic English? Do 
the non-academic subjects prepare you for 
special vocations? Is it possible to further 
one’s education after taking non-academic 
subjects? 

. Terminal courses—What are they? How 
do they fit into the schedule? 

- Marking system—lIs it the same as that 
used in the elementary schools? Do the 


letters correspond to numbers or to gen- 
eral areas? 

8. National Honor Society — What is it? 
Who are eligible? Who selects the mem- 
bers? 

. Faculty conferences with parents—In the 
elementary school, we can drop in at al- 
most any time to see the principal and by 
appointment to see the teachers. Is this 
possible in the high school? 

. Testing program—Do you have one? 
What kind of tests do you give? Are all 
children tested? Do the children or par- 
ents ever know the results? 

. Audio-visual aids — These aids are used 
extensively in the elementary schools. 
Do you have an audio-visual program in 


the high school? 


Schoo] B—Parents were interested in 
the following additional topics: 


1. Offerings for dramatics—JIs there a 
teacher of speech in the high school? Is 
there an opportunity for dramatics other 
than in the dramatic clubs? 

. Information concerning extra-curricular 
activities which tie in with intended voca- 
tions—Does a boy or girl have the oppor- 
tunity to explore by means of a club group 
in the field of home economics, art or in 
the shops? 

. Remedial Arithmetic and Reading Classes 
—wWhat help is given to those who have 
mathematical or reading difficulties? Are 
there special classes for these students? 
Do they receive credit for this work? 

. Credits given for each subject—What is 
the difference between one and two point 
credits? Number of credits needed for 
promotion and for graduation—How does 
a student make up credits for subjects 
failed during the year? 


Schools C and D — The results were 
tabulated and I found that these par- 
ents were especially interested in Parts 
II, III and IV of the questionnaire 
previously mentioned. 


CRYSTALIZATION OF PLAN 


With these very helpful suggestions 
from faculty members and parents be- 
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fore me, I was then ready to settle 
down to the actual compilation of the 
Handbook. First I worked out a ten- 
tative outline for the material. 


“THIS IS YOUR HIGH 


SCHOOL” 


I. Introductory note from the 
Principal 
II. Philosophy of the Faculty 
III. The School 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


d. 


h. 


location 

history 

school motto, emblem, col- 
ors, jewelry 


staff directory including 


names of Faculty, educa- 
tional training and position 
held 

. building custodians 

. school rating 

g. membership in New Eng- 


land Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
membership in Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council 


. General Information 


a. 
. testing program 


marking system 


absences, tardiness and 
make-up work 


. requirements for promotion 


and graduation 
points received for subjects 
making-up failures 


, daily schedule—rotating 


periods 


. use of lockers 


safety precautions (fire 
drills, traffic commission, 
parking of cars and bicycles) 
homework—amount of time 
to spend at home 


. study helps 


care of books and supplies 


. transportation 


. class dues—blanket tax 


. cafeteria (cost of meals, reg- 


ulations) 


. insurance (athletic, instru- 


q. 


r. 


b. 
c. 


d. 


mental ) 

student loan funds and 
scholarships 

What Roger Ludlow ex- 
pects from its students 


. Departments 
a. 


brief description of each de- 
partment including subjects 
offered, description of sub- 
jects, and pictures showing 
actual scenes during a school 


day 


. Courses of Study 


a. 


Required subjects in each 
course 

Vocational goals of each 
course 

Carrying extra subjects in 
each course 

Methods of admission to 
college and other institutions 
of higher learning 


. Extra-curricular activities — 


brief description of each of the 
following: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Clubs 

Sports—eligibility rules 

T he Fox (school newspaper) 
and Fair fieldiana ( yearbook) 


. Class organization 


. Student Congress and Senior 


Council 
National Honor Society 


: National Athletic Scholar- 


ship Society 


. National Thespian Society 


Future Teachers of America 
Banquets, Proms, Socials 


: Awards—scholastic and ath- 


letic 


| i oi ol a a on a a ee en ee a ae 
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VIII. Institutions of Higher Learning 
attended by graduates during 
the past three years 


Tue FInisHED Propuct 


Next came the actual gathering of 
the material. Two of my counseiees, 
who are very much interested in pho- 
tography, began taking pictures of ac- 
tivities about school. These pictures 
are included under “A School Day in 
Pictures” beginning with the home- 
room meeting at 8:30, then showing 
various classes at work, study halls, 
the library, guidance office, preparing 
The Fox, auditorium, cafeteria, nurse’s 
office, shops, physical education classes, 
a cappella choir rehearsal and finally 
homeward bound in buses. Another 
counselee especially interested in art 
worked on the design for the cover 
which was later silk-screened by the 
art department. It was necessary to 
delve into many records and files to 
find our answers, but finally in March 
the material was complete and the 
booklet was mimeographed by the 
commercial department, and distrib- 
uted to the parents and teachers of 
the eighth grade students throughout 
the town. As the cost of printing pic- 


tures is quite high at the present time, 
only one copy of the Handbook with 
the complete set of pictures in it was 
given to each school. 

The booklet has met with very satis- 
factory acclaim. Groups of parents 
have met with the Guidance Director 
and several members of the Council 
to discuss the content. The eighth 
graders brought the handbook. with 
them to Sub-Freshman Day held early 
in May at the high school and used it 
in their group discussion periods. Dur- 
ing the spring our high school was 
evaluated by the State Department of 
Education. The chairman of the guid- 
ance group commended the handbook 
very highly and stated that it was a 
definite aid to student personnel de- 
velopment. 


It is my sincere hope that our objec- 
tive will be reached through this un- 
dertaking — namely, helping the par- 
ents to become better acquainted with 
our aims and purposes and through 
their boys and girls feeling that they 
are really an integral part of the edu- 
cational system of Fairfield and that 
the high school is really their high 
school. 





Mimeographed copies of the address by Daniel D. Feder, “Next. Steps 
in the Personnel Profession,” presented to the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations at Chicago in March, 1948, are available from the 
NADW headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The address will be published in a forthcoming issue of Occupations, 
the Journal of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 





An Effective Homeroom Period 


VIRGINIA FENETY 


Do we, as teachers, utilize the po- 
tentialities of our homeroom periods? 
Speaking for myself, I should have to 
make a negative response. I was in- 
doctrinated with the idea that home- 
room periods were used merely for 
checking attendance and the reading 
of a few dull announcements. This 
was the accepted procedure back in my 
high-school days. Little or no prog- 
ress was made during the years I spent 
in college, so that upon my return to 
the high school I naturally re-affirmed 
the old methods having received no 
progressive ideas concerning the home- 
room while I was in college. All the 
other teachers, who had been teaching 
many years, used this method. I was 
one of the group. If I mentioned to 
one of the other teachers the useless- 
ness of the H.R. period I was usually 
greeted with this reply: “What do you 
care if it wastes a little time? The kids 
are fairly quiet and it gives you a 
moment to relax. We teach long 
enough without worrying about that 
ten minutes. It’s too short to do any- 
thing with anyhow. You’re just trying 
to make more work: for yourself.” 
Well, with this battery of negative re- 
sponse, I mentally suppressed my dis- 
satisfaction for a short time. But not 
for too long, I am happy to say. 


Tue Home Room Group 


My group was on the tenth-grade 
level with ages ranging from fourteen 


to sixteen years. With a few excep- 
tions, they were of average mentality, 
and all except one were well-adjusted 
socially and emotionally. The group 
consisted of sixteen boys and fourteen 
girls, a total of thirty students. They 
were ali living in this rural com- 
munity, called a commuters’ town, 
and came from homes of middle-class 
economic status. I had good students 
with which to work but my problem 
was how to begin. This soon solved 
itself, but in the meantime I noticed 
that the students were restless during 
the period. Little or no studying was 
accomplished; in fact, I often observed 
some students staring at the clock for 
the entire ten minutes just waiting for 
the period to end. I also became in- 
creasingly aware that this useless pe- 
riod was the cause of much tardiness 
on the part of the students. How 
could one motivate them to get there 
on time when there was nothing 
tangible for them to do when they 
arrived? We, the teachers, were clear- 
ly at fault and had failed our students. 
We were also creating problems for 
ourselves. We had to find the answer. 


Tue First Spark oF INTEREST 


As in so many other cases, a student 
provided the answer for me. Bill had 
been reading the “Herald-Tribune” 
which I encouraged the students to 
read if they had any free time. His 
interest was held by an article on 
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juvenile delinquency. He commented 
upon the article and soon several of 
his friends joined in the discussion, 
asking my opinion on several of the 
leading statements. Just as things 
were getting interesting, the bell rang 
and the students had to pass to their 
first period class. They hated to close 
the discussion but I told them that we 
could continue it the following day, if 
they desired, and that it might be fun 
to get the necessarily wide variety of 
reactions which some of the other stu- 
dents might have to offer. Needless 
to say, the next homeroom period was 
alive with activity. Several students 
had jotted down notes which, when 
expanded, would have taken several 
classroom periods to cover without 
giving the other students a chance to 
express themselves. Everyone was 
eager to have his say—in fact, it was 
about the first classroom situation in 
which I had witnessed so much en- 
thusiasm. But it would be impossible 
to hear from them all. 


Aut ParTICIPATE 


The question was, “How can those 
students be selected who will have 
something to contribute to the topic 
while keeping the enthusiasm of the 
others; all must be made to feel that 


they are still a part of the group, but ~ 


how?” Finally I recalled a situation 
in college in which a class was over- 
crowded. The professor lectured a 
good part of the time, but he also had 
us break up into discussion groups for 
the purpose of discussing certain topics. 
The discussion groups would, in turn, 
elect their own group chairmen, who 
would report to the entire group the 
findings of their committees. In this 
way we all had a chance to contribute 


something without danger of repeti- 
tion or extreme length, of which some 
students can be guilty. This seemed 
like the ideal situation for my home- 
room group and I suggested that they 
form into six groups with five in each 
group, explaining to them that we 
could then discuss the topic in a more 
orderly fashion and give more boys 
and girls a chance. They liked this 
idea immediately and chose the group 
chairmen at that first meeting. As they 
had had some group activity in their 
social studies classes, they knew how 
to conduct themselves. As the period 
was almost over, they decided they 
would look up some articles on juve- 
nile delinquency in some of the maga- 
zines and newspapers they might have 
at home. One person in each group 
volunteered to come to school one-half 
hour early the following morning to 
visit the library arid determine what 
information was available. Each group 
decided to take a different phase of 
juvenile delinquency, one dealing 
with the delinquent at home, another 
concentrating on his school activities, 
and so on. They were really deter- 
mined to tackle this question. As one 
boy expressed it, “We’re sick of people 
labeling every kid a delinquent if he 
plays a little trick on someone. Gosh, 
you can’t have any fun at all any 
more! In Dad’s time they didn’t say 
a guy was a delinquent ’cause he 
brought a frog to school, or pulled the 
curls of the ‘chick’ that sat in front of 
him! We’ve just got to do something 
about this!” And they did! For three 
days they gathered information and 
summarized their findings and worked 
to provide the chairman with the facts 
concerning their particular phase of 
the topic. 
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Tuey Get RECOGNITION 


On the day they were presenting 
the reports, the principal happened to 
step into the room on one of his regu- 
lar tours-of-inspection. He was so im- 
pressed by their work that he asked 
them to give the same report at the 
next Parent Teachers Association 
meeting, and to expand on some of the 
points, since they would have an in- 
creased amount of available time. 
Since then, they have been asked to 
speak before several organizations in 
the community. 


New Interests DEVELOP 


But in the homeroom, our activity 
did not stop with this one topic. Others 
were suggested and we drew up a ten- 
tative list of subjects for the term 
ranging from date manners to regents’ 
examinations. We have not followed 
our schedule to the letter but have al- 
lowed leeway for changing needs and 
interests. Some discussions led us into 
activity beyond the classroom. For 
example, as the Christmas holidays 
were approaching the students were 
investigating the various celebrations 
in other lands. Since all of the stu- 
dents were interested, I secured the 
names and addresses of students over- 
seas with whom my students could 
correspond. Those students studying 
French, wrote to French boys and 
girls, those taking German were pro- 
vided with the names of German stu- 
dents, and those studying no language, 
I provided with the names of some 
English students secured from our 
Exchange Teacher in England. They 
corresponded for a few times, and as 
the holidays approached, my students 
asked if they could make up boxes to 


send as little Christmas gifts to their 
under-privileged friends abroad. We 
went to work on the project immedi- 
ately, gathering suitable games and 
books, and some of my students who 
knew their pen pals had younger 
brothers and sisters, collected and re- 
painted toys and dolls for them. 
Whenever possible, we included some 
toilet articles, like soap, and some deli- 
cacy that we were sure wouldn’t spoil 
en route. The letters of thanks we re- 
ceived were so gratifying that they 
more than made up for the time spent 
in addition to our regular homeroom 


periods. 
Inpivipuat GuipancE, Too 


We still reserve our homeroom pe- 
riods for getting together and talking 
things over. If a student needs any 
particular help he knows that it is now 
possible for me to devote time to him 
while the groups continue their discus- 
sions. 


BusINEss AND PLEASURE 


Student Council Representatives 
discuss various student government 
problems with their classmates in or- 
der to be able to converse intelligently 
on subjects of current interest at the 
council meetings. They in turn report 
the results of the meetings to their 
classmates to keep them informed of 
the latest school policies. At such time 
regular business meetings are held, 
conducted by the class officers in the 
accepted democratic procedure. When 
a student reads a poem or maxim in a 
newspaper or magazine, or hears a rec- 
ord he thinks will be of special interest 
to the others, he brings it to class to 
share it with the rest of us. Sometimes 
we even have a discussion on these 
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activities presenting our opinions, often 
trying to determine why we feel that 
way toward the subject. When con- 
cluding their school year, the pupils 
planned a beach party for an afternoon 
in June, intending to use their accum- 
ulated weekly dues to defray expenses. 
I asked the students to suggest two 
other teachers to act as chaperones 
with me so that they would be well 
supervised, and written invitations 
were extended to the two teachers who 
were selected, “It was a happy ending 
to an enjoyable year,” wrote one of 
my students after school had closed. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


Next term I shall have the same 
group of students, as a teacher re- 
mains with one group for three years 
in this school. Over the summer I 
have met several of my students, and 
most of them are anxious to begin a 
discussion on the establishment of a 
youth recreational center. They realize 
that such a project would not, or could 
not, be undertaken entirely by them, 
but they would like to “get the ball 
rolling” as they so aptly phrased it. 
I too am looking forward to the open- 
ing of the new term, not only to hear 
their views on this very pertinent sub- 
ject, but to observe the changes which 
can take place within a teen-age group. 


EVALUATION 


The greatest amount of satisfaction 
I have received came from the reac- 
tions of the boys and girls themselves. 
But I was also pleased when some of 
the same teachers who had made the 
discouraging remarks to me began to 
view the changes in my students who 


although only in the tenth grade, be- 
came some of the best leaders in the 
school. They seemed more socially 
at ease with their friends; and of even 
more importance, they seemed to in- 
crease their numbers of friends. They 
were aware of school affairs and 
headed the list in school spirit. They 
developed more tolerant attitudes to- 
ward those students of a different race, 
color, creed, or economic status. And 
they developed a poise which enabled 
them to participate in assembly pro- 
grams freely. Naturally, these things 
which I have mentioned were not at- 
tained to perfection by all the students, 
but we still have two more years in 
which to work on these qualities. I 
can honestly say that they have all 
learned to work better together and 
have acquired a respect for each other 
as individuals who may be somewhat 
different but who still have their dis- 
tinctive qualities. In this one instance 
a teacher is well rewarded for all the 
time and effort she may have devoted 
to years of teaching. I might add that 
ten teachers adopted a similar pro- 
gram at the, mid-term, in January, 
after they saw some of the tangible 
effects; and the principal is strongly 
recommending other teachers to insti- 
tute more effective homeroom periods, 
regardless of the limited amount of 
time. However, I feel that students 
must initiate the interest which will 
soon be displayed if they are assured 
of teacher approval and codperation. 
The homeroom affords the teacher the 
opportunity and privilege to know her 
students better. Regardless of the time 
involved, it is up to her to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity and do her 
best, not for “the students,” but for 
each individual student! 





High School Pupils Still Hold 
Part-Time Jobs , 


MABEL RIEDINGER 


What has happened to the younger 
adolescent war-worker, the high school 
girls and boys who held part-time jobs 
in factories and stores during the war? 
Are high school pupils still employed? 
In a large industrial city among the 
sons and daughters of business and 
professional people of the upper 
middle economic class the answer is 
Yes. 

In April, 1948, seventy senior boys 
in a four-year college preparatory 
high school were asked: (a) Are you 
working on a job outside of school 
hours now? (b) Have you ever been 
employed while you were also attend- 
ing school? Forty of these boys had 
jobs, seventeen had formerly held 
jobs but at the moment were not em- 
ployed, twelve had worked only dur- 
ing school vacations; only one re- 
ported that his paper route was the 
only work experience he knew. 

Boys attending the same high school 
during 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 
showed almost exactly the same per- 
centage of employment, former em- 
ployment, and employment during 
vacations only. Seniors tend to be em- 
ployed in larger numbers than juniors 
because the added year’s age makes 
them legally eligible to hold a greater 
variety of jobs. During the war a 
slightly higher percent continued dur- 
ing the school year in the jobs they 
had begun during summer vacation. 
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What about the girls? Fifty senior 
girls reported twenty-one employed, 
nine who had formerly held jobs, 
eleven who had worked during vaca- 
tions only, and nine who had never 
worked outside their own homes. Here 
we note a considerable change from 
1940-1943. During the war years 
nearly every senior girl in this high 
school was employed or had been. Al- 
most as high a percentage of girls 
worked as boys. In 1948 these girls 
are under no patriotic pressure to 
work, nor are they driven by economic 
necessity to supplement family in- 
come. Consequently, holding a job or 
not holding a job becomes more a mat- 
ter of personal desire and ambition, 
and the percentage of employed senior 
girls decreases. 

Twenty-three girls who were jun- 
iors in April, 1948 reported eight em- 
ployed, six employed only occasionally 
or during vacations, and nine who had 
never been employed. This survey 
seems to indicate that the number of 
employed high school girls is decreas- 
ing considerably more rapidly since 
the war than is the number of em- 
ployed high school boys. 

What kinds of jobs do these young- 
sters hold? Retail merchandising con- 
tinues to occupy the great plurality. 
Others are employed in restaurants, 
soda fountains, and drive-in sandwich 
places. They work, in order of fre- 
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quency, as newsboys, office workers, 
operators of business machines, truck 
drivers, garage and gas station attend- 
ants, agricultural laborers, construc- 
tion workers, bakers and helpers, fur- 
rier’s helpers, counselors in boys’ 
camp, lifeguards, chauffeurs. 

Hard muscle work occupies some of 
these boys from “white collar” homes. 
Two are machinists, and one reports 
each of these jobs: foundry worker, 
railroad maintenance helper, plumber’s 
helper, carpenter’s helper, factory la- 
borer, and janitor in an apartment 
building. 

Fourteen girls earn money as baby- 
sitters and also gain experience in 
handling children, but only two report 
no other work experience; with most 
of them baby-sitting is only a sideline 
but a valued one. Three senior girls 
are working in hospitals at tasks simi- 
lar to those assigned a few years ago 
to nurse’s aides. 

How do these youngsters feel about 
their jobs? Fifty-three of seventy 
senior boys and thirty-one of the 
forty-five senior girls who expressed 
any opinion are heartily in favor of 
high school boys and girls working. 
Five girls and two boys feel that they 
should work only during week-ends 
or school vacations. One boy set twen- 
ty hours per week as a limit to the 
time a pupil should work. Two girls 
believe that only economic necessity 
should motivate a pupil to work, and 
six boys say flatly that pupils should 
not work. One of these six has never 
tried it. They all agree, however, that 
work should not interfere with good 
marks in school and should not ex- 
clude pupils from participation in the 
social program of the school. When 
these seniors were juniors fifty-nine 


out of sixty-one of them felt that work 
experience was of definite value to 
them; only two said no. During the 
six years that work habits of pupils in 
this school have been investigated the 
young people have been almost unani- 
mous in their endorsement of work 
experience as an important part of 
their development. 


LEARNING WHILE EaRNnING 


Why? What does a boy or girl gain 
from a job? Here is the testimony of 
a senior girl: “Before working at all, 
I did not feel it my duty to listen to 
anyone except my parents and to 
spare no feelings at all in doing it. 
I would not ‘take anything from any- 
one.’ When working the first time, 
I found a person could get nowhere 
with such an attitude as mine. But it 
was all too late. In my second experi- 
ence of working, I got along perfectly 
and believe I should have worked 
for nothing in exchange for such a 
precious lesson.” Forty-eight of 
seventy boys and thirty-three of fifty 
girls mentioned first as their chief gain 
from work experience an increased un- 
derstanding of people, growing ability 
to get along with people, greater ease 
in working with people. Throughout 
six years of investigation this testi- 
mony has been consistently repeated. 

Thirty-eight boys and ten girls said 
they learned from their jobs how to 
do a specific kind of work, how to run 
a business, or the tricks of a particular 
trade. Nineteen girls but only thirteen 
boys stated that jobs help one choose 
a vocation. Five of the girls considered 
the help negative, showing them what 
they do not want to do, but five of 
them were already working in their 
chosen field as were also two boys. A 
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job is helpful orientation into the busi- 
ness world in the opinion of thirty-one 
boys and fifteen girls, teaching one 
what employers expect and preparing 
one to be “on his own.” Punctuality, 
courtesy, and how to take orders were 
mentioned among things learned. 

Independence, _ self - confidence, 
poise, a sense of responsibility rank 
high on the list of benefits. Girls men- 
tioned learning to make decisions, to 
control one’s temper, to exercise pa- 
tience, and to handle other people’s 
money. 

How to use, budget, and appreciate 
the value of money impressed twenty- 
one boys and ten girls. Six more girls 
and fifteen other boys listed simply 
the making of money as an important 
benefit from holding a job. Seven 
boys and one girl like to work because 
their jobs occupy time they feel would 
otherwise be wasted. Two boys and 
two girls state that they are wiser 
buyers because they have also sold; 
they are able to recognize quality in 
merchandise offered them. 

One boy says his job helped him to 
overcome bashfulness; a girl says she 
learned not only to understand other 
people better, but to understand her- 
self more fully through her job. 
Others mention gaining an apprecia- 
tion of skilled labor, an appreciation 
of more education, an increased under- 
standing of the economic structure of 
the community. 

This testimony and a great deal 
more similar and available indicates 
that high school pupils continue to 
work in not quite so large numbers 
nor for quite such long hours nor in 
quite such a variety of jobs as they 


held during the war. Nor do they. 


make quite so much money. But they 


continue to work and go to school at 
the same time. They got their jobs for 
themselves with neither help nor ad- 
vice from their schools, frequently 
without the cognizance of school au- 
thorities. Their schools provide no job 
placement service nor follow-up nor 
any plan for utilizing in the school 
program the educational and develop- 
mental values a young worker derives 
from his work experience. There is an 
increasing body of evidence that work 
experience contributes values to the 
education of boys and girls which can 
be gained from no other source. These 
values frequently lie not so much in 
the realm of vocational try-out and 
training as in the less tangible region 
of the enlargement of social experience 
—an improved understanding of the 
economic structure of the community, 
greater poise and skill in meeting peo- 
ple, more intelligent self-appraisal, 
ability to work. cooperatively with 
various kinds of people, appreciation 
of and increased understanding of peo- 
ple of different races, religions, social 
and economic status. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ON-THE-JoB 
EXPERIENCE 


Deans, counselors, directors of guid- 
ance programs, all of these interested 
in the personnel programs of second- 
ary schools must feel an obligation to 
conserve and utilize in the total educa- 
tional program of pupils these out-of- 
school, on-the-job experiences. Boys 
and girls seldom understand the rami- 
fications, the integral unity of these 
experiences with those furnished by 
the school curriculum unless someone 
helps them. 

The head of the guidance program 
in a high school may provide leader- 
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ship for in-service training for teachers 
through which teachers can be led to 
see how to use in their regular class- 
room procedures the work experiences 
of their pupils. Class discussions, 
group projects, oral and written re- 
ports, reading lessons, radio skits, 
original dramatizations, newspaper 
stories —all sorts of experiences in 
self-expression may provide oppor- 
tunity to tell about, talk over, analyze, 
and evaluate job experiences. Pupils 
are likely to regard school as much 
more practical and helpful if school is 
a place where they can find help in 
understanding what happens at work, 
the kind of people one meets at work, 
the problems and worries and malad- 
justments that stem from the job. 

Through classroom activities, teach- 
ers may recognize and identify indi- 
vidual problems in the solution of 
which a pupil needs more extensive 
and more specialized help than the 
classroom teacher can give. These 
pupils should be referred to the coun- 
selor for special help through personal 
interviews and whatever follow- 
through may be deemed necessary. 
Perhaps parents should be called upon 
to help; perhaps an interview with the 
boss is needed; perhaps a change of 
job is required; perhaps insight can be 
given into the source of difficulty or 
confusion. 

Sometimes counselors can arrange a 
small group conference with several 
employed pupils who seem to need a 
similar kind of help with similar prob- 
lems. This limited group situation 
may make for less restraint than 
sometimes exists between a shy pupil 
and a counselor. The: pupil may gain 
courage, ease, a sense of security from 


the presence of other pupils who share 
his confusion, doubts, uncertainties; 
through the presence of his peers he 
may gain added confidence that he is 
not alone in his difficulty. Small group 
conferences may prove of great benefit 
to members of the group in that they 
provide the members with an oppor- 
tunity to share ideas and to stimulate 
each other’s thinking while maintain- 
ing a sense of friendliness which per- 
mits shy young people to take active 
part in group affairs. The counselor 
will sometimes find that the group of 
four or five will solve problems which 
did not yield to the large group nor 
to individual conference. 


A valuable device through which 
teachers may pool information which 
helps them toward a more adequate 
understanding of their pupils is the 
faculty conference. The counselor who 
gives the student educational and vo- 
cational guidance will want to call 
together teachers who deal with the 
same student to share their findings 
in group meeting. In schools where 
the principal or assistant principal 
gives counsel about further educa- 
tional plans or job preparation or 
placement, these school officers should 
attend faculty conferences in which 
the cases of individual pupils are dis- 
cussed. 

The counselor should also secure 
the cooperation of teachers in the 
school who perform special services in 
order that these special services may 
be adapted more carefully to the spe- 
cific needs of the pupil. The librarian 
may recommend materials helpful in 
finding answers to the questions which 
perplex certain pupils. The shop 
teacher may help a young worker to 
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make a discovery or a decision, to 
answer a question or to gain a skill 
which had been beyond his reach until 
his teachers and his counselor had dis- 
covered his need and brought the 
available resources of the school to 
bear upon the meeting of that need. 
The physics or chemistry laboratory, 
the clothing or foods laboratory, the 
art room, the music department, the 
speech department may any of them 
hold a key which will open to a pupil 
a field or a solution he has been unable 
to find until his classroom teacher or 
his counselor saw his lack and put him 
in touch with a specialist in the school 
who could help him. 


ComMMUNITY COOPERATION 


A counselor or dean interested in 
making full use of a pupil’s work ex- 
perience in his educational program 
should consider bringing into the serv- 
ice of his employed pupils the re- 
sources available in their community. 
Many schools with a special program 
for employed students also use the 
counseling and placement services of 
the local branch of the state employ- 
ment service. Data collected by the 
school counselor may properly and 
profitably be shared with the agency 
counselor; there should be mutually 
helpful exchanges of information be- 
tween the agency and the school. 

In many communities the local 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. provide 
counselor services which are available 
to young people. These counselors are 
usually trained to deal with personal 
problems and often they have avail- 
able helpful vocational and employ- 
ment services. The school counselor 
should investigate the possibilities of 
utilizing these services for his pupils 


and working in conjunction with them. 
Every counselor will find it profitable 
to make a survey of all local agencies 
and organizations which might con- 
tribute to the counseling of his pupils. 
He will find both men’s and women’s 
service clubs pledged to aid in the vo- 
cational counseling and training of 
young people, labor organizations with 
plans and policies for the induction of 
young workers, various case work and 
public health agencies to minister to 
the social and health adjustment of 
pupil workers, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, special service organiza- 
tions among teachers and other profes- 
sional people. Most communities are 
rich in resources available to the school 
personnel worker to help him do a 
better job with his pupils, especially 
his employed pupils, if only he can be- 
come aware of these groups, agencies, 
and individuals and the services they 
are prepared to render. 

Plans and programs for helping 
young workers to gain the greatest 
possible educational and personal 
values from their work experiences 
must be adapted to the resources of 
the particular community under pre- 
vailing economic circumstances. School 
authorities and community leaders 
must work together to serve the best 
interests of boys and girls. Labor 
union apprenticeship plans, corpora- 
tion employment practices, and the 
school program must all be held flex- 
ible and adaptable to serve the educa- 
tion and development of each young 
worker. The school counselor must be 
alert to use every resource at his com- 
mand both in the school and in the 
community to protect the health of 
working pupils, to be sure that each 
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employed pupil’s job permits him 
regular meals and rest and involves no 
health hazards to him; to be sure that 
each pupil’s job is physically and psy- 
chologically suited to his growth and 
development in its requirements from 
him; to secure the most satisfactory 
social adjustment, recreational activi- 
ties, and constructive use of leisure 
time for each working pupil, to 
formulate the most helpful plans pos- 
sible for the continued educational ad- 


vancement of the pupil. The em- 
ployed pupil belongs both to the 
school and to the business life of his 
community. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that both school and 
community, under the wise and 
trained leadership of the school coun- 
selor or guidance officer, should con- 
tribute the best available services to 
his growth and development through 
his on-the-job experiences as well as 
his in-the-school activities. 





SOS for the 1949 Convention Program 


Have you or any of your friends been doing some research or surveys or experiments of 
interest to your colleagues? Have you been a representative for some conference of national 


interest or do you know someone who has? 


Have you suggestions for topics to be discussed, speakers (outside or inside our own 


membership) you would like to hear, emphases that seem important? Have you criticisms, 
constructive or otherwise, of the 1948 convention program? 


Are you responsible for an organization or an interest group for which some special 


meeting should be scheduled? 


Write at once, or at least before October 20th, to Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller, counselor 


for women at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, who is the program chairman for 
our 1949 convention at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, April 18 to 21. We want to make 
this conference as profitable and stimulating as possible. All your ideas will be of the greatest 
importance and help to us. 





Symposium: Education for Intercultural Understanding* 


SARAH GIBSON BLANDING 


In opening the symposium Miss 
Blanding said: “This morning we are 
going to discuss educhtion for inter- 
cultural understanding. How better 
could we do it than by gathering to- 
gether a group of young scholars rep- 
resenting different countries and dif- 
ferent nations? ... Down through the 
world history ignorance of other lives, 
of other ways of living, has been a 
cause of the suspicion and mystery that 
has divided man from man and nation 
from nations. . . . International politics 
will not be sufficient to overcome the 
intolerance and suspicion rife among 
the peoples of the world. ... There 
are three chief ways or means of mov- 
ing from the provincial and the in- 
sular mind to the international mind: 
first, by studying the nature and de- 
velopment of other civilizations and 
cultures; second, by associations with 
people from other countries; and 
third, by traveling in foreign coun- 
tries. This morning we are going to 
have the privilege of associating with 
people from other countries.” 

The first student, Miss Wilma 
Rotherberger, Secretary of the Y.W. 
C.A. at Northwestern University, who 
had spent the previous summer in 
Europe, said that travel reveals to one 
the amazing likeness that characterizes 
all human beings, wherever they may 
happen to live. Americans abroad 


“Excerpts from stenotype report of symposium at 
general meeting April 1, 1948. 
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should feel a responsibility for por- 
traying American life at its best, 
should be prepared to answer, if pos- 
sible, questions about our foreign pol- 
icy and our racial problems; should 
travel with a purpose, not. merely to 
sight-see, but to know and under- 
stand.’ She said, “Three things are 
important in sending students to an- 
other country. First, the selection of 
students. In the group I was in there 
were some obviously spoiled, rich 
young people, some rich who were not 
spoiled, some who have lived on 
meager incomes, and some who were 
just getting by financially. But the 
important thing was that all of the 
young people seemed to have had, 
particularly on the return trip, the 
ability to adjust to simple living; they 
were not bothered by having a bath 
or shower only once a month, and by 
having to eat, on a Polish farm, sour 
cream and dry bread, and they had the 
ability to do a great deal of hard 
work.” 

Mr. Khalil Nasir, a Moslem stu- 
dent from India, agreed with Miss 
Rothenberger in principle, but felt 
that the crisis was so immediate that 
we must start some collective move- 
ment which would involve not only 
students, but every person in the 
world. The first attack must be upon 
illiteracy. The youth movement in 

‘Information may be obtained from the Commission 


on Youth Service Projects, 203 North Wabash St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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India conscripted every literate person 
for teaching, and within a few years, 
literacy rose from 14% to 95%. The 
next move was a campaign of manual 
labor. Educated Indians formed 
groups to clean the streets, and the 
villages. Third, they brought together 
people from all over the Orient to live 
together in camps for one to two weeks 
each year. 

“The time at our disposal is very 
short,” he said. “America is talking of 
universal training. What we need is 
universal cultural training.” 

Mrs. Patricia Dahl, British wife of 
an American serviceman, was surprised 
by the standardization one finds here, 
and by our interest in the Royal 
Family. She spoke with admiration of 
the real equality, the delightful ab- 
sence of class barrier, which makes it 
possible to say “hello” to the Dean of 
Women. She thinks European stu- 
dents are more interested in world 
affairs than are Americans, largely be- 
cause more Europeans study foreign 
languages. Since students from all 
over the world form their picture of 
America from our movies, we should 
send documentary films to eradicate 
the Hollywood stereotypes. 

Paul Overby, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, said that in order to under- 
stand; one must want to understand. 
To know people you have to work, 
live, and play with them. We should 
bring other cultures into our own 
families. There is no such thing as 
“separate but equal.” 

“A living example,” said Mr. 
Overby in closing, “of the type of per- 
son who is well grounded in intercul- 
tural understanding is the Dean of 
Women at my university, Mrs. Ruth 
McCarn.” 


Mr. Torgny Bohlin of Sweden said 
that a significant development in our 
shrinking world is the world church 
idea. Whereas American theologians 
emphasize the social gospel, and Euro- 
peans stress individual salvation, the 
one eternal gospel expresses itself 
variously according to the culture of 
each country, and binds all into one. 
We can see what is eternal and what is 
transient. 

Miss Wu Yi from China pointed to 
literature as the best opportunity for 
sharing experiences. She longs for a 
great movement of cooperation be- 
tween Western scholars and Chinese 
to bring about a translation of the 
greatest in Chinese literature, so that 
it may speak to the very hearts of the 
people in all parts of the world. 
Movies should not be permitted to 
give a distorted picture, but should be 
produced with historic realism. 

Miss Wu Yi looks forward to the 
time when we can do away with the 
word intercultural, when we shall 
have carried our minds and hearts be- 
yond geographical limitations, accept- 
ing and assimilating the best from 
every land, when we shall have a cul- 
ture which is the sum total of all 
human efforts. 

In summarizing, Mrs. McCarn said 
that “good will is not enough; that it 
takes arduous work; that, if we are to 
do anything about the problems con- 
fronting the world, we need discipline, 
and discipline is hard to come at.” 
She reminded the group that Mr. 
Nasir had given us a program for 
eliminating illiteracy of the heart as 
well as of the mind: volunteer teach- 
ing, working together and living to- 
gether. 





Human Nature and Education* 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


It is with some diffidence that I 
speak this evening about a subject as 
complicated as human nature and hu- 
man growth before an audience so 
knowledgeable and so skilled in both 
of these fields. I am a philosopher 
who gave up thinking to become a 
college president. I feel that I might 
have some professional competence, 
remaining from that happy life of the 
past, to deal with questions such as the 
structure of the universe, the destiny 
of the human race, and the nature of 
freedom. But as to the bigger ques- 
tions of giving advice to college stu- 
dents about what to study, how to 
study, when to study, how to know 
what one can do, how to get a job, and 
how to avoid going mad, which I take 
it is the business of the dean and the 
personnel people, these are much too 
intense and difficult matters for me to 
handle with any confidence. What I 
shall do, therefore, is to make philo- 
sophical remarks about children and 
how they grow, then go on to recom- 
mend a philosophy of education to 
which I have become attached, and 
end by suggesting one or two revolu- 
tions we might start which I think 
would improve matters considerably. 


Tue ContTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


First of all, I would like to say 


*Speech delivered at meeting of American College 
Personne! Association, National Association of Deans 
‘of Women, and National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, March, 1948. 
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something about human nature, and 
the qualities of human nature which 
we look for in liberally educated peo- 
ple. I believe that the liberally edu- 
cated person is one who is deeply in- 
terested in life and enjoys it one way 
or another, a person who is sympathe- 
tic and generous in his attitude to 
other people, to other cultures, and to 
other countries than his own, who ac- 
cepts his world and himself as a grow- 
ing, changing enterprise in whose ad- 
vance he has a significant part to play, 
who is sensitive to the beautiful and 
the ugly in actions and objects, who 
believes in human rights and human 
freedom, who has a degree of knowl- 
edge and knows how to get the knowl- 
edge he doesn’t have, and has at least 
a moderate skill in the art of living. 
It would also help if he were ra- 
tional. 

There are a good many ways in 
which these qualities are learned, and 
a great many different kinds of people 
who show them — composers, poets, 
scientists, farmers, workers, and some- 
times even professors. It is not neces- 
sarily a matter of school and college 
education, since the qualities develop 
in other places. It és a matter of edu- 
cating the feelings, the thinking, and 
the values of each person. 

It is clear, I think, that values are 
learned, not always consciously, by the 
particular set of situations in which 
people spend most of their time, by 
the direct and indirect personal influ- 
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ence of parents, teachers, friends, and 
employers. I believe I could defend 
successfully the view that the value of 
things and ideas is learned only by the 
immersion of the individual in the 
stream of human relations which make 
up his daily life. The value of money 
is not learned through the study of 
economics but by the immediate 
awareness of what people can or can- 
not buy with it. The value of democ- 
racy is not learned by the study of 
American history or Greek philosophy, 
but by learning what it actually feels 
like to be democratic. The value of 
ideas is learned by working with peo- 
ple who have them, who are willing 
and able to exchange them. 

To me this means that a truly lib- 
eral education begins with the child 
when he explores his talents and de- 
sires. His mind and the rest of him 
all grow together as he plays with 
clay, rides a tricycle, wrestles with his 
contemporaries, and learns to cooper- 
ate with his friends. For the child, for- 
tunately, it is almost impossible to 
separate the training of the mind from 
the other things he does, since it is 
very clear that his mind is that part of 
his life which helps him to explore his 
world successfully and to satisfy his 
own need for knowledge and under- 
standing. A genuine sense of wonder 
exists in each child, and each one asks 
about the origin of things and why 
they happen as they do. The child 
continually looks for values and for 
truth, and his search leads him to the 
things which later make up the formal 
studies. The way in which we measure 
the intelligence and talents of children 
when we are not involved in the in- 
hibiting processes of what we call 


their education, is by the way they re- 
spond to the situations in which we 
put them, the liveliness of their inter- 
est, the readiness with which they 
grasp the meaning of what we say 
and what they say to each other. This, 
of course, involves the things they 
know, but the things they know are 
those they have learned through liv- 
ing them. In children, we recognize 
the fact that there is a close relation 
between personality and intelligence, 
and when we speak of children, we try 
to assess them as creatures who are 
more or less pleasant to have around, 
more or less able to cope with them- 
selves and with others, and more or 
less worthy of any efforts we may wish 
to put into their further education. 
Nor do we ask constantly for tests 
of memory, or prescriptions of subject 
matter, since in the young, life is a 
whole and can’t yet be sliced into aca- 
demic segments, We are glad to have 
the child involved and growing to his 
maturity by a variety of means. We 
want him to learn to live in his world 
by seeing relations between one thing 
and another (philosophy), understand- 
ing how to deal with himself and 
other people (psychology), what are 
the names and places of things 
(science), how to enjoy himself (the 
arts), how to exert influence on his 
parents and other people (social 
science), how to count and work 
things out (mathematics), how to 
imagine people and situations (litera- 
ture), and what are the most desirable 
ways to behave (the humanities). 
Altogether, if we are parents or 
teachers, we want the child to change 
and grow in whatever ways seem most 
significant to his talents. Our role is 
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to set the moral structure widely 
enough to allow freedom, and narrow- 
ly enough to prevent chaos. We do not 
want each child to be the same, we 
usually want him to be like his mother 
or his father, or failing these, like an 
important person outside the family 
whom we respect and admire. In for- 
mer years, this was invariably a cap- 
tain of industry, or the head of some- 
thing important like a bank. Now we 
are for the most part content with 
less. We will usually settle for an 
offspring who seems to have himself 
in hand and who is not too severe with 
his parents. 

I believe that the diversity of hu- 
man nature is one of its chief attrac- 
tions, and that any effort to work 
against the spontaneous diversity of 
human talent is doomed to failure. It 
will fail either by accomplishing its 
ends, and making a standardized prod- 
uct of dull uniformity —and thus 
something less than human — or by 
producing an interesting rebel who re- 
fuses to be standardized. In either 
case it fails. My suggestion is, there- 
fore, that as far as human nature is 
concerned, we put to full use the 
things we know about human behavior 
from studying the young. This means 
that education will have to stop acting 
as if human nature is everywhere the 
same, will have to deal with people 
one at a time, and will take as its goal 
to release in each person the talent 
which lies within. 


Tue AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
oF EpuCATION 


I believe that the philosophy of 
education dominant in America today 
is the opposite of this and is calculated 
to produce a standard college gradu- 


ate, approved by the authorities, pos- 
sessing a standard body of knowledge, 
and guaranteed to be educationally 
house-trained. During the past five 
years, there has been a great amount 
of talk throughout the country about 
reform of education. On the whole, 
this has resulted in a move backwards 
towards the tighter crganization of the 
intellectual life of the college student, 
and a reaction against new ideas for 
educational change. Educators, I am 
afraid, are now thinking more about 
mental training and the faculties of 
the mind than about developing ma- 
ture persons. The reasons for this re- 
action are in large part the result of 
the failure of the elective system to 
give genuine unity of knowledge in 
education. 

The unity now sought is in the di- 
rection of general education and is the 
result of a sincere effort to avoid the 
hazards of special and narrow educa- 
tion, and at the same time achieve a 
breadth in knowledge which will equip 
each student for contemporary life. 


However, when educators have set 
to work to carry out reforms, they 
have composed their committees, and 
their reports about committees, around 
the idea that the whole matter is one 
of subjects to be studied. Professors 
from each department in the univer- 
sity have tried to think of subjects 
they wish they had been compelled to 
study when they were young, or sub- 
jects which, by sheer number of de- 
partmental members, have been voted 
into prominence in the curriculum. 
Having thus decided what these sub- 
jects are, a new and required curricu- 
lum has been made, intended to give a 
general view of everything, or, to put 
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the aim another way, to make people 
specialists in the general. 

In all this manipulation of subject 
matter, the student, his needs, his 
world, and his judgments about his 
needs, have been ignored and ex- 
cluded. Along with the student has 
been excluded the dean of students, 
the psychologists, the counselors, the 
ones who know what bothers the boys 
and girls. They know because they 
are the ones who talk to them outside 
of the classroom, about things of deep- 
est significance in their personal lives. 
In the absence of the student and his 
spokesmen—the counselors—the pro- 
fessors have talked and voted them- 
selves into a standard curriculum 
which combines and rearranges in new 
clusters all the subjects and courses 
which have been given harmlessly 
enough for years under different and 
less complicated titles. 

I believe the clue to these ambitious 
efforts at intellectual purity is to be 
found in the classical view of human 
nature held, a good deal of the time 
unconsciously, by members of the aca- 
demic profession. According to the 
classical view, the individual human 
being is identical throughout the 
whole of the species; he contains a 
mind in the same way that an egg 
contains a yolk. Just as there is a uni- 
versal method for hatching eggs by 
placing on the nest the curriculum of 
the universal hen, so there is the 
classical curriculum, everywhere the 
same, which can guarantee the hatch- 
ing of correct knowledge in the uni- 
versal student. To use language which 
is more respectable, the mind of the 
individual, in the classical theory, is a 
rational entity, constant throughout 


its human occurrence. Although the 
body may change, and may vary from 
person to person, and may occasionally 
get the mind into trouble, it has only 
incidental relations with the mind, and 
thus has little to do with liberal edu- 
cation, or the intellectual life. A major 
part of traditional education, for this 
reason, consists in wrestling with the 
body and trying to keep it from inter- 
fering with social and intellectual 
processes. 

The flaw in this view of human na- 
ture is that the things we really care 
about have their roots deep in the 
body, and that desires, ideals, sex, 
sensibility, joy, and a number of other 
useful assets, are more basic to human 
life than the incidents of the intellect. 
It is important to add immediately 
that the intellect, or mind, is a great 
aid to us in achieving the ends towards 
which our desires would have us 
move. The intellect also gives us con- 
siderable help in deciding which direc- 
tion we wish our desires to set about 
moving us. 

A modern theory of human nature 
and education is therefore more com- 
plicated than the classical theory. It 
accepts, for example, the influence of 
social environment on the personal 
character of the individual, and works 
by all the ways it can to discover what 
changes occur in the one due to 
changes in the other. It accepts the 
existence of an unconscious mind 
whose effect is perhaps more powerful 
in some instances than the conscious, 
since it operates to influence desires 
when we are unaware of its very exist- 
ence. A modern theory assumes that 
there is a direct relationship between 
childhood experience and character in 
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later life. It accepts the view that mo- 
tivations and talents are different from 
person to person, and different in each 
person at different times in his life. 
In other words, it accepts as observ- 
ably true the fact that the individual 
human being is a special case, and that 
if education is to be effective, it must 
deal with the emotional, intellectual, 
and social needs of the people it is 
serving. In a very real sense, the 
whole of education is guidance to life. 

Those of us who are entrusted with 
the guidance of the young towards a 
full and happy life are placed in a 
situation of crucial importance. I think 
it is clear that we are living in a period 
of social tension and contusion of pur- 
pose which has no precedent in the 
history of civilization. Although we 
may not feel that we have the knowl- 
edge and the insight to tell our stu- 
dents how to act and how to live so 
that contemporary civilization is aided 
to survive, it is our duty to make the 
effort, both by becoming as clear as we 
can as to the nature of our crisis, and 
as clear as we can about the best means 
to overcome it. 

The elements of social crisis have no 
doubt always been present during the 
history of the last two thousand years, 
yet in no age before our own has man 
been so self-conscious about it. We 
have Mr. Toynbee’s word that when 
civilizations appear to be at their most 
healthy, prosperous, and blooming, 
they are actually rotting away at the 
core, and that the ignorance of one’s 
own precarious position is simply a 
failure to recognize social crisis until 
after it has happened. Thus, the rosi- 
est apple contains the biggest worm. 
Since Mr. Toynbee’s hypothesis can- 


not be verified, and is much too dis- 
quieting to use in thinking about one’s 
own personal condition, I suggest 
reversing his view and, by a happier 
logic, which has just as much chance 
of being true, hold that when civiliza- 
tion seems to be at its worst stage of 
crisis, it is actually at its most promis- 
ing. In this way, I find that I can face 
the future very nicely, and with an 
amount of historical dignity equal to 
that of Mr. Toynbee. : 
I believe that it is important to 
recognize that our present crisis has 
special qualities, and that it is not just 
another period of the sort which has 
followed wars in the past. Its prime 
fact is that for the first time, we have 
the means, and to some degree the 
will, to destroy the whole of contem- 
porary civilization. Our age is marked 
by its use of power, violence, terror, 
and intimidation as the standard means 
of settling social conflicts, with a sharp 
decline in the use of persuasion, appeal 
to moral values, and respect for per- 
sonal rights. The symbol of the age 
becomes Ghandi, the world’s only 
apostle of love, assassinated by an in- 
tellectual political opponent. Ten 
years ago, the symbol of the Western 
crisis was Chamberlain, his umbrella, 
his gout. The age is now marked by 
an enormous increase in the sources of , 
various powers useful for bullying 
people, whether through the movies, 
the radio, the newspapers, atomic 
energy, or economic monopolies, Its 
favorite words are confusion, action, 
and tension. It is marked by the 
growth of the importance of politics 
and collective thinking and acting for 
the benefit of states. But perhaps more 
significant than any of these things, 
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and in large part as a result of them, 
it is marked by a disintegration of 
moral confidence and conviction, and 
the disappearance of the individual. 

The function of education, there- 
fore, is to restore to the individual his 
confidence in himself and his ability 
to solve his social problems. The prime 
educational need is for knowledge of 
our present situation, and an under- 
standing of the human forces which 
are making our future. Otherwise 
there will be no future, but only an 
uneasy five years with an enormous 
bang at the end. 

I have read recently the statement, 
written by an educator from this vicin- 
ity, that in order to survive, modern 
man needs only to know the content of 
a group of special books. It has been 
said that already the discussion of 
these books has altered “the tone and 
subject matter of conversation in con- 
siderable areas of the United States.” 
This may be true. The drawing rooms 
of America may resound with the ring 
of famous names, but the society which 
surrounds them remains largely un- 
affected. I have seen a classification of 
one hundred ideas which contain in 
themselves all the central concepts 
necessary for dealing with this or any 
other crisis. Such a group of classified 
abstractions is of the same order of 
meaning as the Chicago telephone 
book. If you work at them long 
enough you will find a human being at 
the other end. 


Fortunately, we have a clear line of 
action shown to us by those American 
educators who have written the Report 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. A modern philos- 
ophy contained in that document de- 


clares the action should be to educate 
the individual, wherever he may be, to 
give to each the kind and amount of 
education and training appropriate to 
his talents, to give to each an under- 
standing of the present, and to give to 
each a set of ideals towards which a 
better life and a better society can 
move. These ideals are learned and 
absorbed by so organizing the college 
life of each student that he shares re- 
sponsibility for the life of others, has 
a chance to think and act independent- 
ly, and is able to receive the advice 
and aid of his teachers and counselors. 

In other words, the whole of college 
life should be made into one piece. 
The gap between the academic and the 
personal must be closed by the union 
of counseling with learning, learning 
with acting, and acting with knowing. 
Here is the significant place for the 
educators whose assigned function it is 
to deal with the social and personal 
life of the student. In their hands lies 
the opportunity to teach democracy 
and with it intellectual, emotional, 
and political maturity. 

Admissions programs can be devised 
to select students most qualified in 
personality and intelligence, to remove 
racial barriers, to bring in diversity of 
talent. Testing programs can be re- 
vised to eliminate the statistical ap- 
proach to human values. Housing ar- 
rangements can be made to eliminate 
racial discrimination, and where such 
discrimination appears on our cam- 
puses, we can invent educational means 
of correcting the attitudes of those 
who practice it. It is not enough to 
put in a required course in race rela- 
tions for white Gentiles and sit tight: 
It is a question of blending the diver- 
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sity of students from all social, racial, 
and economic groups into a com- 
munity of free-thinking, humane, and 
generous young men and women. So- 
cial snobbery, bred in the fraternities 
and sororities and fostered in campus 
politics, can be dealt with by deliberate 
educational policies developed by stu- 
dents and faculty. Anxieties about 
jobs and the future after college can 
be turned into purposeful educational 
planning when vocational guidance is 
conceived as the attempt to develop 
intellectual and social consciousness. 
Political maturity can be aided by en- 
couragement of free discussion of all 
ideas, radical and conservative, and of 
all the issues currently facing Ameri- 
can youth. Simply to take, one at a 
time, the issues raised by the coming 
elections, to enable each student to 
discover for whom he will vote, is a 
means to understanding and an aid to 
wisdom. 


ConstTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION 


The revolution.I recommend can 
therefore be stated very simply. Let’s 
give the colleges back to the students. 
The meaning of education can only 
be grasped by those young people who 
seriously take hold of their own lives 
and make their own knowledge and 
value systems. When academic edu- 
cators attempt to take over this task 
for the benefit of the young, it simply 
establishes an illusion of control by the 
few over the many. The influence of 
the classroom as an educative factor 
sinks to a minimum and the growth of 
the young self occurs without benefit 
of intellectual guidance. Only a life 
in the college community in which 
each student feels that his presence 
makes a difference, and in which he 


feels he has a personal stake in decid- 
ing questions concerning his own edu- 
cation and college policies, can give to 
our young the maturity they are will- 
ing and anxious to gain. This is par- 
ticularly true in our present situation 
of excess numbers and standard pro- 
grams. The individual is lost in a wel- 
ter of requirements and people. To 
restore him to the center of the insti- 
tutional life is the basic need and the 
central purpose both of professors and 
deans. At present it is not being done 
by the professors. I am suggesting 
that college students are mature 
enough to be trusted, wise enough to 
be guided, and eager enough to be 
educated. Let us, therefore, give them 
more responsibility and more chance 
to work out their own destinies and 
education. 

The new curriculum for American 
education must therefore extend be- 
yond the classrooms, the libraries, the 
laboratories, and the offices, deep into 
the elements of contemporary life. It 
must touch the personal attitudes of 
the student at points where he can 
feel his own responsibility for thinking 
and acting well. The impact of that 
curriculum will not be confined to the 
subject matter of courses. It will 
spread through the whole of the col- 
lege. Here the test of whether a sub- 
ject is part of a genuinely liberal edu- 
cation will not be its traditional status 
in college catalogues, but whether or 
not it yields an understanding of the 
most crucial questions of our present 
lives. 

Finally, the curriculum must, 
throughout the entire scope of its ac- 
tion, be concerned with art. The joy 
of creating one’s own knowledge from 
a diversity of sources is one kind of art. 
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The joy of making and appreciating 
the objects of the artist is another 
kind. But as in the case of the child, 
of whose philosophy I have spoken 
wistfully earlier this evening, the joy 
of living, growing, and understanding 
is the basic art to master. The value 
for which we search is the one we can 
gain only by putting together a life 


which has its uniquely private rewards 
and makes uniquely its creative con- 
tribution to the process of society. If 
we believe deeply enough in the 
search, we can, by our own future 
actions, show that human ideals are 
greater than the material and social 
embodiment by which they are pres- 
ently expressed. 





We Must Recruit Good Teachers * 


D. LOUISE SHARP 


The critical shortage of teachers, 
particularly at the elementary level, 
is one of our most urgent problems to- 
day. Principal causes of this crisis are: 
(1) One-fourth of our trained teach- 
ers have left the profession since 
1940; (2) enrolments in_teacher- 
training institutions ‘hit an all-time 
low near the end of World War II; 
(3) the wartime birth rate produced 
the largest pre-school population on 
record. In 1920, 22 per cent of all 
American college students were en- 
roled in teacher-training institutions; 
in 1930, 16 per cent; in 1940, 7 per 
cent; in 1946, 4 per cent. Last fall 
our enrolment in colleges and univer- 
sities was 2,340,000, but only about 
2 per cent of this group plan to teach, 
as compared with 40 per cent of the 
enrolment a few years ago. 

*Paper read at meeting of the College of Educa- 


tion and Teacher Training Section of the National 
re jation of Deans of Women at Chicago, March, 
8. 


The need for qualified teachers de- 
mands that teachers’ colleges, state 
departments of education, teachers’ 
organizations, counselors, community 
members, and employing officials must 
cooperate in developing recruitment 
programs. 

According to a recent survey, too 
many colleges are following the con- 
ventional procedures of mailing col- 
lege bulletins upon request, sending 
annual catalogues to high school 
superintendents and seniors, and mak- 
ing a few sporadic visits to high schools 
during the year. Some schools are 
just beginning to see the problem, as 
evidenced by the following replies to a 
questionnaire: “Your request for in- 
formation concerning teacher recruit- 
ing activities made me realize very 
forcefully that we are doing very 
little.” “Your letter awakened me to 
the fact that we must get busy. Let us 
know what other schools are doing.” 
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Among sixty teachers’ colleges con- 
tacted concerning recruiting tech- 
niques, practices most commonly listed 
were the following: (1) High School 
“Career Days,” in which college stu- 
dents and faculty discuss vocational 
opportunities with high school juniors 
and seniors; (2) visitation of college 
classes by high school students, allow- 
ing them to watch teachers in action, 
followed by student-teacher discus- 
sions; (3) graduates’ return to campus 
to appear before student groups for 
informa! chats about their professional 
experiences; (4) directed correspond- 
ence of college freshmen with pro- 
spective students from their own high 
schools; (5) division of territory into 
districts and assigning of each district 
to a faculty member who is given time 
and funds to carry on a worthwhile 
project of public relations with schools 
from which students are received; (6) 
principal-student conferences, with 
principals spending a day on the col- 
lege campus, interviewing students 
from their schools and holding group 
discussions; (7) various types of fol- 
low-up programs, visiting teachers in 
the field; (8) formation of chapters 
of Future Teachers of America in col- 
leges and high schools; (9) recruit- 
ing circulars distributed to college and 
high school students; (10) work-ex- 
perience for high school students, as 
teacher assistants, granting credit for 
this work; (11) special open meetings 
sponsored by education groups to 
create interest in teaching. 

Opinion. diverges regarding selec- 
tion. One educator writes: “We 
realize there should be selection of our 
finest young people to teach our boys 
and girls, but with this crying need, 


we eliminate only those who cannot 
make a grade of C and discourage 
those with speech defects.” Other 
leaders strongly emphasize the raising 
of selection standards in the face of 
teacher shortage, even to the point of 
requiring a year of graduate work. We 
will attract better people to teaching 
if we raise the caliber of those going 
into the profession. The employment 
of emergency teachers has probably 
hurt our recruitment efforts almost as 
much as low salaries. A promising 
young person likes a career that is 
really professional and that others re- 
spect as professional. Selective stand- 
ards will help to keep the teachers on 
the job. 

Where does the Dean of Women fit 
into this task of recruitment? First, 
we must stress the positive values of 
the profession shifting the emphasis 
from the pathetic lot of teachers to 
service opportunities and personal ad- 
vantages in teaching. Let us consider 
the following possibilities: (1) in lo- 
cal club and community contacts we 
need to take pride in representing the 
teaching profession; (2) in our “get- 
acquainted” talks with freshmen, and 
in vocational interviews we can suggest 
teaching as a profession where it seems 
justified; (3) those of us who teach 
might include stimulating discussions 
concerning the teaching of that sub- 
ject; we can aid in sponsoring confer- 
ences on recruitment, selection and 
preparation of teachers, bringing to 
campus speakers of national standing 
in the field of education; (4) since 
studies show that half or more of the 
brightest members of the high school 
graduating classes never go to college, 
we can work with the college adminis- 
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tration, scholarship coinmittees, and 
the community in an effort to obtain 
financial assistance and employment 
for prospective teachers; (5) we must 
work constantly with curriculum com- 
mittees, recognizing the fact that cur- 
ricula need continual changes to meet 
the needs of prospective teachers; a 
more flexible elementary program 
may influence students to select this 
field in preference to others; (6) as 
counselors, we should work with the 
entire faculty in an effort to select 
good material for the teaching profes- 
sion and should advise against un- 
qualified students continuing on the 
teaching curriculum; (7) we can keep 
in touch with outstanding graduates 
and encourage them to urge their 
capable students to consider teaching 
as a career; we might send them bulle- 
tins, announcements, newsletters, cal- 
endars and personal letters. 

In these fast-moving times, audi- 
tory and visual aids make for brevity 
and efficiency in publicity work. Fly- 
ers, pictorial materials and folders are 
helpful. All of us can assist in placing 
eye-catching posters on our bulletin 
boards, keeping students aware of the 
problem of teacher shortage. Also, we 
can keep these materials in our wait- 
ing rooms along with Life, Mademoi- 
selle, and Time. Pamphlets such as 
“Teachers are Needed,” “Why not 
Teach?”, “We Stuck to Teaching,” 
“I Dare to Teach,” will be read by the 
discerning students, and may produce 
results. Films such as “Assignment: 
Tomorrow,” put out by N.E.A. may 
be secured at small cost. We can be 
influential in radio publicity. The Phi 
Delta Kappa Recruitment Committee 
recently sent publicity requests to Jack 


Benny, Bob Hope, Fibber McGee and 
Molly and a score of others, who re- 
sponded with nationwide appeals for 
help in this program of recruitment. 
We can work with local radio stations 
and newspapers in presenting pro- 
grams and editorials stressing the need 
for good teachers. We must cooperate 
with all agencies possible in securing 
higher salaries, better working condi- 
tions and greater prestige for the 
teaching profession. 

For many years research and publi- 
cation have been rewarded by prizes 
and professional advancement. Re- 
cently a college professor was awarded 
$1,000 for good teaching. In a na- 
tional contest sponsored by the “Quiz 
Kids” radio program, the country’s 
“best teacher” was awarded $2,400 to 
be used for advanced study. We can 
publicize and encourage such rewards 
as a desirable means of enhancing pro- 
fessional status in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The American people and leaders 
throughout the world have faith in the 
abilities of our schools to contribute 
to permanent peace. The preamble to 
the constitution of UNESCO, the 
Magna Carta of modern world edu- 
cation, states: “Since war begins in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.” The widespread be- 
lief that through education we can re- 
habilitate the world is our greatest in- 
spiration and challenge. Education 
asked for a part in helping to preserve 
the peace. That request was granted. 
No other teachers in all history have 
had as grave a responsibility or as 
great an opportunity as confronts us 
today. 
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In our efforts to raise education to gious liberties; whatever prospect of 
the highest level, we must not lose the elevation of our posterity; what- 
sight of the faith and confidence ex- ever faith in the general Christianiza- 
pressed by Horace Mann: “All the tion of the world—these aspirations 
high hopes which I entertain of a more 2nd this faith depend upon teachers, 
glorious future for the human race are More than upon any, more than upon 
built upon the elevation of the teach- 2! other human instrumentalities 
er’s profession and the enlargement united, 
of the teacher’s usefulness. Whatever — 1From an address delivered at Cincinnati, August, 
ground of confidence there may be for 1858- Proceedings of the National Teachers Associa 


. se ‘ ciation, compiled by Henry Barnard, Vol. II, 1858, 
the perpetuation of our civil and reli- p. 108. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Barden, publ., 1909. 





“Youth Helps Youth” 


Deans and counselors who work with student organizations will be interested in an appeal 
for assistance from the German Youth Activities Section of the U. S. Armed Forces. A 
description of their new project, “Youth Helps Youth,” is contained in a letter from the 
chief of the GYA Section received at NADW headquarters. 


“It is hard to bring home to German youth the merits and reality of democracy in the _ 
face of the difficult living conditions which they are undergoing. Our books and words and 
films on democracy do not have the warmth and reality which we feel is necessary. to overcome 
years of Nazi distortion of facts. Because of this, we have begun a large project known as 
“Youth Helps Youth.’ We bring American youth groups into contact with German youth 
groups by means of correspondence. We think no one can better tell about the blessings of 
democracy than those who are presently living in and enjoying it. Their words through the 
media of personal letters will have much more effect than printed words in a book or 
publication. 


“We are requesting you to help us obtain information on as many American youth groups 
as possible who may be interested in contacting and working with German youth groups. 
The specific information we need is: (1) name of group and location; (2) name of group 
sponsor or leader and the address; (3) average age of group; (4) interests of the group; 
(5) composition of group (sex, how chosen, etc.). 


“It is perhaps unnecessary to reiterate that this is a correspondence project between groups 
rather than individuals. There are many young people in America and Germany who are 
carrying on the ‘Pen Pal’ type of correspondence. The ‘Youth Helps Youth’ project is 
different. One member of the group writes a letter for the entire group. When this letter 
is received by the German group, it is answered in the same manner by a member of the 
German youth group. The letter contains helpful information about the group who writes 
it—purpose, form of organization, how officers are elected, how activities are carried out, etc. 
In this manner, German groups will learn from the American youth themselves just how 
democracy functions in youth groups in a democratic nation, and American youth can learn 
about their German counterparts. 


“We wish to assure you that this is an official Armed Forces project and that extensive 
effort is expended to insure its proper implementation. Should you desire additional infor- 
mation or should you have immediately available the needed information regarding youth 
groups, please write or cable the Commander-in-Chief, European Command, APO 403, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y., Attention: GYA Section.” 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH CAMERON 


The experiences of the war period 
brought to a head important questions 
about the quantity and type of higher 
education available in the United 
States. Undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant document dealing with these 
problems is the Report of the Prest- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, now available in book form.’ 
This is not the place for a review of 
the report, which should be detailed 
and critical if it is to be of value. The 
report has aroused sharp reactions both 
pro and con. Its proposal to assure 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity principally through a wide ex- 
tension of publicly supported institu- 
tions covering the thirteenth and 
fourteenth year of schooling and its 
other recommendations deserve the 
careful consideration of every person 
interested in education in this country. 

Some of the issues dealt with by 
the President’s Commission provide 
themes for other current publications. 
In The New Junior College: The 
Next Step in Free Public Education, 
James A. Starrak and Raymond M. 
Hughes discuss the institutions which 
have developed to deal with the two 
years after graduation from high 
school and analyze the services which 
junior colleges can best perform in 
American society. On the whole, they 
hold a brief for institutions which 
might best be called “community insti- 
tutes,” stressing terminal courses of a 
vocational or technical nature, pro- 
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viding a modicum of general educa- 
tion, and serving as valuable local 
adult education centers. 

The report of the fourth annual 
conference sponsored by the Stanford 
School of Humanities deals with the 
important problem of Continuity in 
Liberal Education in High School and 
College.* The conference brought to- 
gether high school and college teach- 
ers and administrators to discuss their 
common interest in general education 
and the differences in techniques and 
goals in different fields of subject mat- 
ter on the two levels. The book is in- 
formal in organization — virtually a 
stenographer’s report—and therefore 
is somewhat lacking in coherence and 
organization. However, it gives vari- 
ety of opinion on some fundamental 
questions and shows two groups of 
educators who sometimes shy off from 
each other, working together to ex- 
plore their common problems. The 
volume concludes with a set of general 
statements on which the members of 
the conference agreed. 

Toward General Education‘ con- 
tains a report of a series of discussions 
among University of Iowa faculty 
members representing many different 
departments and views. The contribu- 
tors think of general education, which 
should be the purpose of about one- 
half of a student’s college course, as 
that “which prepares the young for 
the common life of their time and 
their kind.” They are concerned not 
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with cheap utilitarianism but with the 
preparation of the student for life with 
his fellows as an aware, purposeful, 
informed, ethical creature. Here is a 
book which is at once realistic and 
idealistic. It not only analyzes the na- 
ture of and need for general educa- 
tion, but also discusses through what 
sorts of courses the objectives of gen- 
eral education can best be achieved in 
various fields of study. This is an in- 
telligent and useful contribution to 
the debate about general education, 
treated, in this case, as a part of the 
program of the four-year college. 

There is no limit to the amount of 
advice about going to college which 
high school students, their parents, 
and their counselors, can and should 
absorb, since many young Americans 
make their decisions about higher edu- 
cation in an amazingly superficial and 
ill-informed manner. Should You Go 
To College?® by W. Lloyd Warner 
and Robert J. Havighurst should be 
of use to them, for it contains material 
about types of colleges, requirements, 
costs, etc. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of higher education as the key to 
material success, vocational skill, and 
social status. 

Mildred Welch Cranston’s pam- 
phlet, What Can We Expect of Rural 
Schools?® provides a serviceable yard- 
stick by which rural school boards, 
teachers, students and parents can 
measure the achievements of their lo- 
cal schools. The generally recognized 
but unhappy fact that the country 
child has fewer educational opportuni- 
ties than the city child makes this clear, 
observant and sympathetic com- 
mentary on the needs and objectives 
of country schools particularly valu- 


able. The text of the Charter of Edu- 
cation for Rural Children drafted by 
the first White House Conference on 
Rural Education in 1944 is included, 
There are well-put questions and 
topics for discussion and a good brief 
reading list. 

In To Your Health and Emotions, 
Lady!" Margaret Metcalf emphasizes 
the essential connection between physi- 
cal and psychical well-being. As the 
role of women in American life 
changes, they tend to suffer from un- 
certainties and nervous tensions, which 
in many cases could be relieved or 
overcome by a proper regime of exer- 
cise and play. Miss Metcalf gives a 
useful outline of the bases for a health 
program for agencies with health edu- 
cation programs for women. 

The Encyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance® will be a great help to hard- 
pressed counselors. In it, two hundred 
and eighty-three contributors deal 
with topics which range quite literally 
from aptitude for accountancy to vo- 
cational guidance activities in Yugo- 
slavia. Whether it is a question of 
counseling prospective dental students 
or interpreting test results, here is a 
fairly compact discussion by a compe- 
tent person, with, in many cases, a list 
of references. The encyclopedia is in 
two volumes which despite their sub- 
stantial content are light and easy to 
handle. 

Occupational Index, Inc., continues 
to issue leaflets under the title of 
Occupational Abstracts.’ Each small 
folder deals with a particular vocation, 
giving information about duties and 
compensation, qualifications, entrance, 
advancement, training, advantages and 
disadvantages. Recent numbers deal 
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with Foreign Service, Prefabricated 
Housing, Industrial Recreation, and 
Immigration Service. They should be 
convenient aids in vocational guidance. 


Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy. A Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion om Higher Education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948, 512 pp., 
$3.75. 


. Starrak, James A., and Hughes, Raymond 


M., The New Junior College, The Next 
Step in Free Public Education. Ames, 
lowa: The lowa State College Press, 1948, 
v, 63 pp., $1.25. 


. Continuity in Liberal Education in High 


School and College, Report of the Fourth 
Annual Conference Held by the Stanford 
School of Humanities. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1947, 
ix, 93 pp., $2.00. 


. McGrath, Earl J., and others, Toward 


General Education. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948, vii, 224 pp. 


5. Warner, W. Lloyd, and Havighurst, Robert 


J., Should You Go to College? American 
Job Series, Guidance Monograph. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1948, 48 


PP- 
. Cranston, Mildred Welch, What Can We 


Expect of Rural Schools? New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1948, 40 pp., 50c. 


. Metcalf, Margaret W., T'o Your Health 


and Emotions, Lady! New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1948, 40 pp., 50c. 


- Kaplan, Oscar J. (editor), The Encyclo- 


pedia of Vocational Guidance. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1948, 2 vols., 
xxi, 1422 pp., $18.50. 


. Hoppock, Robert (editor), Occupational 


Abstracts: No. 105, Foreign Service, by 
Jack Soudakoff; No. 106, Prefabricated 
Housing, by Perry P. Breiger; No. 107, 
Industrial Recreation, by Jack Granofsky; 
No. 108, lmmigration Service, by Gloria 
H. D. Nelom. New York: Occupational 
Index, Inc., 1947. Single copies, 25c. An- 
nual subscription, $2.50. 





American Education Week—November 7-13 


The overall emphasis of American Education Week this year is upon the role of educa- 
tion in Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom. Sponsored by three great national organi- 
zations—the National Education Association, American Legion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education—American Education Week is distinguished 
by two types of activities: school visitation and educational interpretation. The one brings the 
people to the schools; the other brings the schools to the people. Over ten million people visit 
the schools during the observance. American Education Week has come to be the outstanding 
period of the school year for highlighting education and arousing citizen interest in im- 
provement programs. 


For a complete list of special helps which have been prepared to help planning groups 
develop their programs and enliven their projects write direct to the National Education 
Association. 





Secondary School Exchange 


VELORA BUSCHER 


One after another, functions for- 
merly considered the prerogatives of 
the family and the home are being 
taken over by the public schools of 
America. The school’s balanced lunch, 
partly government subsidized, re- 
places the lunch mother once packed. 
Father took the boy fishing; now the 
school as a part of a well-arranged 
program of recreation teaches fly- 
tying and fly-casting. The school owns 
a dual-control automobile for teaching 
driving. Until the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled otherwise, some 
public schools led their students in the 
paths of righteousness. The time 
seems to have arrived now when the 
school will have thrust upon it some 
responsibility for sex education. 

Some parents are not unwilling that 
the school assume this important 
function. According to figures quoted 
in Life magazine, almost ninety-eight 
percent of 7000 parents polled (Léfe, 
May 24, 1948, page 55) were eager 
to have their children see the film 
Human Growth. This movie, financed 
by the University of Oregon’s E. C. 
Brown Trust Fund, is released by the 
state for exhibition to students from 
the sixth through the-ninth grades. 
The 2200 students who saw the film 
seem to have reacted favorably. 

The junior high school is, without 
doubt, the place to present factual 
information on reproduction. An 
eminent authority on sex education, 
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Harriet S. Cory, M.D., Executive 
Director of the Missouri Social Hy- 
giene Association, says: 

“It is desirable that before reaching adoles- 
cence with its emotional disturbance the child 
shall already have acquired a basic knowledge 
of the physiology and anatomy of reproduc- 
tion. Such information is received at this time 
as matters of fact and if it is already a part of 
the child’s world when adolescence comes, the 
problem of adjustment is in a measure reduced, 
Children who have thus acquired this knowl- 
edge come into adolescence with a great ad- 
vantage.” 


Such a background, however de- 
sirable, is not now thé universal one 
for secondary school students. Ten 
percent of the senior students of one 
Illinois school responding to the high 
school form of Ross L. Mooney’s 
Problem Check List listed sex educa- 
tion as their major problem. Reply- 
ing to the question, “How would you 
summarize your chief problems in 
your own words?” they said such 
things as: 

“I think all schools should offer a course 
concerning sex. Many of us are completely 
ignorant of the subject because of the lack of 
parental guidance. A class dealing with the 
essential facts about sex would do high school 
students a lot of good.” 

“A compulsory course should be given on 
sex and marriage.” 

“I am getting married in September, but 
already I am worried. It would be wonderful 
to have a chance in school to discuss matters of 
personal concern, especially sex. There are 80 
many of us who do not have the proper sex 
knowledge. There is no one to give it to us.” 
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“| have never had a real talk with my 
mother on sex matters. That doesn’t fit me 
very well for marriage next year. I read all I 
can in books written by well-informed doctors, 
but I think special classes for both boys and girls 
would be better.” 

“I feel that classes should be conducted on 
sex. The word has been avoided too long in 
high school. The idea of sex behavior bothers 
me. I believe that sexual intercourse should 
come only after marriage. Do my ideas coin- 
cide with other girls, or are moral ideas 
changing? ” 

“Instruction in high school on sex would 
help save some reputations. People talk about 
sex in hidden corners, whispering softly when 
it is something clean and wholesome.” 


With the family eager to have the 
school take over sex education and 
with a significant number of high 
school students pleading for courses, 
the subject is edging its way into the 
curriculum. If the high school dean is 
not already occupied with a program 
of sex education, she soon will be. 
Since she is one of the logical persons 


to fit this controversial subject into 
the curriculum, she must begin plan- 
ning. 

Until the kind of program which 
Dr. Cory deems wise is achieved the 
high school’s courses on sex will have 
to include some of the physical facts. 
However, with the adolescent the fac- 
tual is not enough. The dean will hold 
that the adolescent has a right to his 
idealism. She will remember that 
group teaching is an excellent device 
for getting across the idea of univer- 
sality. Sex education, being a problem 
for all, may well be taught by that 
method. Sex is best taught as a part 
of the whole program—in home eco- 
nomics, in biology, in physical educa- 
tion, in civics and sociology. The dean 
may be compelled “to go along” with 
special sex lectures and lecturers, but 
she will hope that eventually sex will 
be a part of an integrated program. 





Library Statistics on 80 Large Colleges and Universities Now Available from 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Preliminary results of a Nation-wide statistical study of college and university libraries 
are now available from the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. The study covers 
the 1946-47 school year for 80 large colleges and universities enroling 5,000 or more 
students. 


Figures, in relation to enrolment, on library resources, use, expenditures, and personnel 
are presented in a one-page statistical circular. Most significant from the standpoint of the 
professional educator will be such data from the complete study as number of books per 
student borrowed over the Nation in colleges and universities and the proportion of total 
expenditures of all educational institutions allotted to library operation. 


Copies of Statistical Circular No. 243 are available on request to Federal Security 
Agency, Attention Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


NADW held a luncheon meeting on Mon- 
day, July 5, 1948, at the Hotel Allerton in 
Cleveland, Ohio, as part of the program of 
the NEA Representative Assembly meeting in 
Cleveland. Deans and other interested dele- 
gates attended the luncheon, which was ar- 
ranged by Miss Mary M. Dolliver, dean of 
women at Oberlin College. As program chair- 
man, Miss Kathryn Hopwood, assistant dean 
of women at the Ohio State University, had 
secured as speaker Mr. Nathaniel Howard, edi- 
tor of the Cleveland News, whose topic was 
“Today’s Student and Tomorrow’s World.” 
Others appearing on the program were Mrs. 
Leona Wise Felsted, dean of women at Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Miss Ruth Hier, assis- 
tant principal, Rhodes High School, Cleve- 
land, and president of the Ohio Association of 
Deans; and Miss Agnes Samuelson, assistant 
editor of the NEA Journal, who represented 
the National Council of Administrative 
Women. 

Mrs. Adele Starbird, dean of women at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., will 
represent NADW at the meeting of UNESCO 
to be held in Lebanon, Syria, October 18 - 
November 10, 1948. 

As a representative of the Association, Miss 
Mildred Pasch, dean of girls, DeVilbiss High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, atttended the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilbur W. White of the 
University of Toledo on May 11, 1948. 

Other members who served as representa- 
tives of NADW at conferences during the past 
year were Miss Adele Stamp, dean of women, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md., 
and Miss Susie A. Elliott, dean of women, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., who 
attended a conference called in February, 
1948, by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor to consider the accelerat- 
ing shift in women’s economic position and the 
impact of that shift in relation to her respon- 
sibilities in the home and as a citizen; Miss 
Julia Brooks, assistant principal and dean of 
girls, Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., 
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and Miss Miriam Selah, dean of girls, McKin- 
ley High School, Washington, D. C., at the 
Third National Conference on Citizenship, 
held in Washington May 16-19, 1948; Miss 
Kathryn Hopwood, assistant dean of women at 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, at the 
National Conference on Family Life, held in 
Washington May 6-8; Miss Gertrude Peabody, 
associate dean of students at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa., and Hiss Helene Don- 
nelly, personnel counselor at Temple, at the 
meetings of the American Academy of Political 
Science in Philadelphia; Miss Lucile Scheuer, 
director of women’s housing, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education in 
Chicago, May 7-8, 1948; and Miss Eleanor 
Collins, assistant dean of women at the Ohio 
State University, who attended the conference 
of Independent Women Students held at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, in May. 

Miss A. Linnea Alenius, dean of women at 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., since 1946, 
sailed for Sweden in September. She will spend 
a year in study and research at the University 
of Stockholm. 

Miss Helen Hosp, formerly dean of women 
at the University of Nebraska and more re 
cently associate in higher education on the na- 
tional headquarters staff of the AAUW, is now 
in Tokyo, Japan, having accepted an appoint- 
ment as adviser for female education to the 
Civil Information and Education Service, 
Headquarters, Supreme Command for the Al- 
lied Powers. In this capacity, Miss Hosp will 
confer with Army staff officers and will advise 
with representatives of the Japanese Ministry 
of Education and other Japanese educational 
leaders, 

On July 1, 1948, Miss Jessie Y. Yon retired 
from her position as dean of women at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Signa Marie Holm has retired from her 
position as dean at Lodi Union High School, 
Lodi, Calif., and is now living in Alameda, 
Calif. 
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Mrs. Katherine D. Ingle retired from her 
position as dean of women at the University 
of Cincinnati in June, 1948. 

Miss Beulah L. Watson, dean of women at 
the College of the Pacific and Stockton Junior 
College, Stockton, Calif., was married in 
March, 1948, to Mr. F. W. Kiser, and is now 
living in Oakland, Calif. 


New AppoinTMENTS 


Miss Meribeth E. Cameron, academic dean 
and professor of history, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

Miss Josephine Campbell, dean of women, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Miss Ruby Cox, director of housing, Eastern 
New Mexico College, Portales, N. M. 

Miss Lillian M. Johnson, dean of women, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Rosamond E. Larmour, principal, 
Hockaday Preparatory School, Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Marie Moore, dean of women, Wash- 
barn University, Topeka, Kansas. 

Miss S. Martha Robbins, head of residence, 
Hockaday Preparatory School, Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Muriel Specht, dean of women, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Miss Maurine Sublett, dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

Miss Marion M. Wolcott, dean of women, 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

Miss Wilma Mae Wolf, adviser to women, 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas.. 
Miss Charlotte Wollaeger, dean of women,' 


Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Stare AssociaTION MEETINGS 


The Northwest Association of Deans of 
Women (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana) met with other guidance workers 
of the region in Portland, Oregon, March 5-6, 
1948. In addition to joint sessions, the deans’ 
section held two separate sessions: one a busi- 
ness meeting, the other a talk by President 
Morgan S. Odel of Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, who spoke to the group on “Aspects 
of Personnel Work as Seen by the Administra- 
tion.” New officers elected were: president, 
Miss Freeda O. Hartzfeld, dean of women, 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland; program 
thairman, Miss Mary Bash, assistant dean of 
women, Oregon State College, Corvallis; and 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Esther Elliott, wom- 


en’s counselor and director of women’s hous- 
ing, Washington State College, Pullman. 

The Ohio Association of Deans of Women, 
meeting at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, 
April 23-25, 1948, chose as the theme of their 
conference “Girls’ Education for Women’s Re- 
sponsibilities.” Featured speakers were Mrs. 
Nellie Lee Holt Bok, whose subject was “Eyes, 
Ears, and Wishes”; Miss Margaret Mead, 
speaking on “Women’s Choices—1948”; and 
Judge Florence E. Allen, who presented an 
exhibit of material on the women’s movement 
in Ohio. One afternoon of the program was 
devoted to section meetings for university, col- 
lege, and high school members. Miss Ruth 
Hier, assistant principal, Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, and president of the Association, 
presided at the business sessions. 


The Florida Association of Deans and 
Counselors met in Miami on April 24, 1948. 
The speaker at the general session was Dr. E. 
G. Williamson, dean of students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who spoke on “Newer 
Concepts of Vocational Guidance.” Highlights 
from the 1948 CGPA convention were out- 
lined by Mrs. Florence Cadwallader, president 
of the Dade County Deans and Counselors 
Association, and Miss May A. Brunson, coun- 
selor to women, University of Miami, report- 
ing on the meetings of the NADW, and Dean 
John R. Berry of the School of Education, 
University of Miami, who reported on the ses- 
sions of NVGA. Miss Katherine Warren, dean 
of women at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion, which includes both men and women. 

The Minnesota Association of Deans of 
Women held its spring meeting at the College 
of St, Catherine in St. Paul on April 17, 1948. 
Following the business session, which included 
reports from the NADW convention, three dis- 
cussion groups were arranged, to consider the 
following topics: “Helpful Hints for New 
Deans”; “How to Aid Students to Mature 
More Rapidly”; and “Housing the College 
Student: Problems for the Housemothers.” Dr. 
Ruth Boynton of the University of Minnesota 
Student Health Service, and Sister Monica of 
the College of St. Catherine addressed the 
group at the afternoon sessions. Dean Hazel 
M. Lewis of Carleton College is president of 
the Association. 

Meeting with the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club-in Ann Arbor on April 23, 1948, the 
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Michigan Association of Deans of Women and 
Counselors of Girls heard Miss Lois L. Water- 
man, director of student personnel in the East 
Grand Rapids public schools, speak on “Why 
Is Counseling Necessary?” and Mr. Marvin L. 
Niehuss, vice-president of the University of 
Michigan, whose topic was “The Crisis in 
Higher Education.” Following a business ses- 
sion, a workshop was arranged which consisted 
of a discussion of the topics presented by the 
morning speakers, led by Mr. Lloyd W. Bev- 
eridge, mental hygienist, University of Michi- 
gan Health Service; Miss Waterman; Mrs, 
‘Beulah Whitby of the department of sociology 
at Wayne University; and Mr. William F. 
Holmes, of the Bureau of Psychological Serv- 
ices, University of Michigan. Dean D. Louise 
Sharp of the Central Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation, Mt. Pleasant, is president of the As- 
sociation. 


On May 8, 1948, the Indiana Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Women and Girls 
held its spring meeting at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, The morning session was de- 
voted to business and to an address by Mr. 
Lester A. Kirkendall, director of the Associa- 
tion for Family Living, who spoke on “Ways 
in Which Family Living Is Offered in 
Schools.” At the afternoon section meetings 
the high school group considered the theme, 
“Recent Adjustments in the Secondary School 
to Develop Better Human Relationships.” 
Discussion leaders were Mrs. Eugenia Hayden 
of the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Mrs. Clara Reece, of the Honey Creek High 
School, Terre Haute, and Miss Helen Ederle 
of the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. Miss Myngle Dorset of the Elkhart 
Senior High School presented an exhibit of 
materials for vocational and social guidance, col- 
lected from the members. As a result of the 
discussion led by Miss Florence Thompson, di- 
rector of halls of residence, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, the college 
section has undertaken a study of residence 
hall programs in Indiana colleges. Officers of 
the Association are: president, Miss Victoria 
Gross, dean of girls, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne; vice-president, Miss Wenonah 
Goshorn, dean of girls, the Laboratory School, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
secretary, Miss Gladys Erdahl, dean of girls, 
Richmond Senior High School, Richmond; 


treasurer, Miss Martha Nash, girls counselol 
Griffith High School, Griffith. 
The New Jersey Association of Deans a 
Counselors, an organization including both m 
and women guidance workers, met in Ni 
Brunswick on May 1, 1948, The principal 
dress was given by Mr. Edgar Finck, supe 
vising principal, Toms River School, who spok 
on “The Living Curriculum.” The deans 
the guests of Rutgers University at lunches 
Miss Wilma McVeigh, dean of girls, Mc 
clair High School, Montclair, was elec 
president of the Association. 2 
The Arizona Association of Deans of Wom 
and Advisers of Girls held its spring meetii 
in Phoenix, April 23-24, 1948. The presides 
of the Association, Dean Mildred B. Sayre 
Arizona State College, Tempe, presided at 
annual spring banquet, at which the spe: 
was Dean Dorothy Gebauer, president 
NADW. Reports from the NADW annaj 
convention were presented at this session, 
program for the second day included two p: 
discussions on “Problems of the Small Higi 
School Adviser” and “Education and Prep 
tion for Marriage,” followed by a lunch 
and a closing business session. 7 
A work conference, sponsored by the Texas 
Association of Deans of Women and the Divi 
sion of Extension, University of Texas, 
held at Austin July 5-10, 1948. The program 
of the workshop was planned to include 
evening lecture, the subject of which was t 
topic for panel discussion the follo 
morning. Participants were selected from th 
group. Subjects of the lectures were “W 
Is the Counselor: an Emotional Profile,” deliv« 
ered by Mr. Robert Sutherland, director of the 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene; “F 
sonality Development through Extra-Curria 
Activities”; “Education for Family Life,” 
Mrs. Mattie Lloyd Wooten of the Texas Stat 
College for Women, Denton; “Administratio# 
and Personnel Guidance,” by Mr. Virgil 
Rogers, superintendent, Battle Creek 
Schools, Battle Creek, Mich.; “Orientation 
Articulation in Education,” by Mr. B 
Embree, assistant director, Testing and 
ance Bureau, University of Texas. At t 
closing session, an evaluation of the conf 
was presented by Miss Gladys Hicks, dean 
women, Baylor University, and president of 
Texas Association of Deans of Women. 








